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A BROKEN SWORD, ETC. 


A BROKEN SWORD. 
BY AUSTIN DOBSON. 


THE shopman shambled from the doorway out 
And reached it down — 
Snapped in the blade! *Twas scarcely dear, 
I doubt, 
At half-a-crown. 


Useless enough! And yet may still be seen, 
In letters clear, 

Traced on the steel in rusty damaskeen — 
‘** Povr Paruenyr.”’ 


Whose was it once? Who manned it once 
in hope 
His fate to gain? 
Who was it dreamed his oyster-world should 
ope 
To this—in vain? 


Perchance with some stout Argonaut it sailed 
The western seas ; 

Perchance but to some paltry Nym availed 
For toasting cheesé! 


Or decked by beauty on some morning lawn 
With silken knot, 
Perchance, ere night, for Church and king 
*twas drawn — 
Perchance ’twas not! 


Who knows—or cares? To-day ’mid foils 
and gloves 
Its hilt depends, 
Flanked by the favors of forgotten loves — 
Remembered friends ; 


And oft its legend lends in hours of stress 
A word to aid; 

Or like a warning comes in puffed success — 
Its broken blade. 


Magazine of Art. 


RESTORED. 
BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 
THE dawn is breaking, — open wide the shut- 


ter, 
Let in the salt breeze from the silver bay; 
See how the leaves around the lattice flutter 
In the first breath of this sweet summer day! 


Ana lying here (your face beside my pillow, 
Your hand in mine), I mark the shadows 
flee ; 
And catch the glory on some far-off billow, 
And feel the strange enchantment of the sea. 


True friend, true love, your patient watch is 
ended; 
(It is of life, not death, yon skylark sings !) 
At dead of night God’s messenger descended, 
Silent and swift, with healing on his wings. 





My heart awoke to passionate thanksgiving, 
As future years before my vision came ; 

The Lord has numbered me among the living, 
Blessed forever be his holy name! 


How freshly sweet this early wind is blowing, 
How fair the morning looks on sea and 
shore ! 
We shall go forth together, surely knowing 
That he will guide our steps forevermore. 
Sunday Magazine. 


I KNow a ruin on a hill — 
Like other ruins, it may be. 

It must be tired of standing still 
And always looking at the sea. 


So old that I am young by it, 

It tells me tales of monk and knight — 
Tales that no chronicler hath writ; 

Just as my great-grandmother might. 


It likes to talk of silken train, 
Of jewelied sword and pluméd head, 
And quite forgets how low the rain 
Has beaten down its courtly dead. 


It told me, with a gracious air, 
About Elizabeth’s best gown, 

But when I spoke of her red hair 
And painted nose, I saw it frown! 


It Aas invited me to sit 
Till after dark. But, then, it’s clear, 
Somehow Oh, I don’t care a whit 
For things you cannot see or hear! 


But, children, though this ruin might 
Not be the place to sleep, you see, 
At morning it’s the prettiest sight 
In all this pretty world to me. 


For when, like one that’s slept too long, 
The sudden sun before me springs, 
Ivy and stone break into song, 
And hall and battlement take wings. 


The tords-of earth lie still down there; 
They have their night, who had their day. 
See, in their place, the lords of air 
Make merry with their honors grey. 


From mullioned windows they peep out, 
In families, or in lover-pairs ; 

On the high walls they walk about 
And chatter of their sweet affairs. 


Sir Something, gone from graveyard fame, 
God rest you under flower and dew! 

The wind has blown away your name, 
But, in my heart; I reverence you. 


Oh, you were good to build (too good 
For me to set your praise in words) 
So brave a castle by the wood 
To be the happy home of birds! 
Mrs. PIATT. 





Mille: 
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SACRED BOOKS 


From The Quarterly Review. 
SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST.* 

THE rapid progress of the last decades 
in scientific discovery tends to overshadow, 
in the public mind, the no less real prog- 
ress that has been made in historical re- 
search. And that this should be so, can 
be no matter for surprise. The results of 
scientific discovery are more easily under- 
stood, they affect more immediately the 
every-day life of the people, they appeal 
to a wider knowledge — inaccurate though 
it be and incomplete — of the elementary 
facts underlying the questions at issue. 
But it may be doubted, whether the most 
popular branches of scientific enquiry are 
not precisely those which partake most of 
the nature of history. And it is certain 
that one branch at least of historical 
enquiry —that which deals with the ori- 
gin and development of. religious belief 
throughout the world—is attracting to 
itself an increasing degree of attention 
and of interest. There is ample evidence 


of this, in the number of popular hand- 
books on the various branches of the sub- 
ject which have been lately issued to the 


public. But it is still better attested by 
the remarkable success of the very impor- 
tant series of original texts, the name of 
which heads this article. For these texts, 
even in translation, are by no means easy 
to be understood and appreciated, and 
they appeal much more to the scientific 
historian than to the general reader. 

And this must necessarily be so. It is, 
no doubt, matter of entrancing interest to 
trace the gradual progress of that religious 
belief, which has had so overpowering an 
influence in the history of the past, and 
which will continue, so long as men are 
men, to have so overpowering an influence 
in the history of the future. But the rec- 
ords of that progress are disfigured by so 
much that is bizarre, are interwoven with 
so much that is strange and almost unin- 
telligible to men permeated with modern 
ideas, are clothed in language so full of 
ambiguous allusions, that it requires a kind 
of special training to be able to use them 


* The Sacred Books of the East, translated by 
various Oriental Scholars, and edited by F. Max 
Miiller. Oxford and London. Clarendon Press, 28 
vols. 1879-1885. 
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aright. Translations, when, like those 
under consideration, they are literal, nec- 
essarily and unintentionally present, not a 
paraphrase by the translator, but as nearly 
as possible the very words of the original. 
And, with the words, they retain also ~ 
many of the difficulties of those strange 
old texts whose picture they purport to 
give. 

What then are the sacred books of the 
East? “Ex Oriente Lux,” was the bold 
motto which the managers of the Oriental 
Translation Fund placed above the beau- 
tiful vignette adorning the title-page of 
each work they issued. And their figure 
of the sun rising out of the eastern waves 
covered a real truth. It is from the East 
that almost all, if not all, religion’ have 
come. We know too little about the ori- 
gin of the Egyptian and Mexican civiliza- 
tions to be able, with absolute certainty, 
to class them as exceptions. And who 
can read for us the Mexican picture-writ- 
ing, or tell us whether it has preserved a 
sacred book? The sacred books of the 
East are then the records of the deepest 
and most earnest thoughts of early times 
in all those countries where religion had 
its most complete and most rapid develop- 
ment. And the series of translations pub- 
lished under that title would naturally 
embrace them all. It has not, however, 
been thought necessary to include a new 
version of our own Bible, translations of 
which are already in every hand. And, 
in spite of the rapid progress made in 
recent years, the decipherment of hiero- 
glyphs and cuneiforms has not yet reached, 
in accuracy and certainty, to the level of 
the high standard aimed at in this series. 
The sacred books of Egypt and of the 
Euphrates Valley are not, therefore, at 
present included in the undertaking. 
Should it become possible, before the 
series is completed, to give trustworthy 
versions of them, they will, it is hoped, be 
added to it before it is finally closed. 

Those as yet published are six volumes 
of Zoroastrianism, four of Confucianism, 
and two of the Koran; forming a total of 
twelve volumes devoted to the sacred lit- 
erature of non-Indian countries. Very 
naturally and properly a somewhat larger 
space has been devoted to India; partly 
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because we English are, or ought to be, 
specially interested in that great conti- 
nent, partly because it has been the birth- 
place of the two great religions which still 
have the greatest influence in Asia, Brah- 
minism and Buddhism. We have three 
volumes of the theological and ethical 
speculations of the Brahmins, three of 
their ritual, four of their sacred laws. 
And we have three volumes of the rules of 
the Buddhist Order of Mendicants, three 
of their ethical poetry and prose, and one 
volume contains a version of a Chinese 
Buddhist poem on the life of their teacher. 
Besides these, one volume is devoted to 
the sacred books of the Jains, a religious 
body still remarkable for the wealth and 
influence of its followers, and in its origin 
as old as, or perhaps even older than, the 
beginnings of Buddhism. 

This is a stately list, and when the 
reader considers that these volumes are 
the work of the foremost scholars of the 
day in the various fields of study which 
they cover —and there can be no better 
judge of such scholarship than the distin- 
guished writer whose duty it has been to 
select the authors—he will understand 
how trustworthy for historical and philo- 
logical accuracy they are likely to be. 
Most of the work is also entirely new. A 
small proportion had previously appeared 
in translations more or less accurate and 
complete, into one or other of the better 
known European tongues. But by far the 
greater proportion consists of new ver- 
sions of hitherto untranslated books, ver- 
sions which would in all probability not 
have been made at all, had it not been for 
the inauguration of this connected series 
of the sacred books of the East. 

A special feature of the whole series is 
that it contains no extracts. Each book 
is given complete — with all its errors of 
thought, its odd conceptions, its redun- 
dancies of expression—or not at all. 
This method has its disadvantages, but 
these are greatly outweighed by its value. 
Nothing is easier than, by means of care- 
fully selected extracts, to convey an en- 
tirely erroneous idea of the average stand- 
ard of thought in ancient books. Let us 
confess it boldly. The sacred books of 
the East are not edifying reading. In- 





structive they most certainly are. But 
they are instructive, least of all, in the 
direction in which their authors thought 
they would be most so. They teach us 


not so much what to believe, or what we © 


ought to do, as what the purblind have 
believed, and what the foolish have done. 
They teach us, above all, how slow and 
painful were the steps by which mankind 
advanced along the road, not from error 
to truth, but from greater error to less. 
In this, the highest and best direction of 
their mental activity, men were not differ- 
ent from what they were in more worldly 
matters,—in the arts of war, in their 
efforts after material comfort or after social 
well-being. There are isolated passages 
in these books of great beauty, of deep 
religious feeling, even of rare insight 
into the realities of life. But there is 
much more that is monotonous, mistaken, 
wooden, even absurd. We must not turn 
to them for the sake of any expected rev- 
elation of sacred mysteries. Their inter- 
est is a real human interest — an interest 
like that which we take in watching the 
mind of a child unfold itself, and gather 
strength and shape, and struggle through 
ignorance, and even much misconception, 
into comparative freedom and light. Light 
has arisen in the East. But those who, 
with poetic fervor, have hoped that from 
the wisdom of the East would come the 
glorious, many-tinted light of truth, will 
be disappointed to find that it is only the 
clear and cold — and withal somewhat dry 
— light of stern, historical fact. 

And on one important point, on which 
there has been much discussion, these 
sacred books of the East neither throw, 
nor can be expected to throw, any light at 
all. They have nothing except untrust- 
worthy legend, to tell us directly, and we 
can derive from them little or nothing of 
real value indirectly or by inference, as to 
the origin of religious belief. The trans- 
lation of the Vedic hymns is one of those 
parts of the great undertaking which have 
yet to be accomplished. But even if it 
lay complete before us, the decision on 
this point would not be altered. Even the 
Vedic hymns begin at a time when reli- 
gious thought was already very old, at a 
time which, when we think of the long 
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vista of past centuries behind it, may 
almost be said to be modern. We may 
argue back, indeed, from the state of reli- 
gion revealed to us in the Vedas to the 
state which must have immediately pre- 
ceded it. We may even hazard some 
conjecture as to what may, in its turn, 
have preceded that. But even if our 
arguments and conclusions were certainly 
correct, they would scarcely bring us, 
comparatively speaking, nearer to the 
original religious conceptions out of which 
these later developments arose. For an 
answer to this vexed question we shall 
have to seek elsewhere. 

In the second place, it will be matter of 
surprise to many how late these sacred 
books turn out to be. They date, it is 
true, from an epoch in which it is danger- 
ous to speak of dates. They were com- 
posed, for the most part, long before they 
were written. They incorporated, when 
they were composed, previously existing 
works as well as older traditions. And 
the exact dates, both of their being written 
and of their being composed, are in most 
cases uncertain. But the introductions of 
the various experts enable us to speak 
with, at least, approximate accuracy, and 
it will be of value to summarize here the 
results at which they arrive. 

The Chinese boast of trustworthy his- 
tory extending to more than three thou- 
sand years before our era, but that history 
has not as yet been subjected to a critical 
examination. Professor Legge is inclined 
to think of the bulk of the works which 
fill his four volumes of the Confucian texts 
that they date, even in their present shape, 
from the twelfth century B.c. But they 
were revised in the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies by Confucius and his immediate 
followers, to whom the rest of the works 
are assigned ; it was certainly to Confu- 
cius that they owed their position of sa- 
cred books as distinguished from mere 
ancient works ; and it has yet to be settled 
how much, or how little, of their actual 
wording is due to his pen, or rather to his 
brush.* The earliest of the Vedic hymns 
have undoubtedly preserved for us the 


* See Professor Legge’s Introductions; and espe- 
cially vol. xvi., pp. 1, 6, 703; vol. iii., pp. 1-12, 280-285, 
446-558; and vol. xxvii., pp. 1-9 





records of beliefs held perhaps as long 
ago as fifteen hundred or even two thou- 
sand B.C. Butit is certain that the four 
great collections of the hymns, as we now 
have them, are many centuries later than 
the latest of these two dates; and very 
little progress has, as yet, been made in 
fixing the comparative age of the various 
hymns they contain.* The Zend-Avesta 
is believed by M. Darmesteter to have 
taken its definitive form from the hand of 
Adarbad Mahraspand at the beginning of 
the fourth century of our era, though it 
certainly incorporates texts which were 
composed by the sacerdotal caste of the 
Magi as early as the fifth century B. Cc. ¢ 
The most ancient of the Buddhist texts, 
the Pali Pitakas, which were probably 
edited as we now have them about 250 
B. C., were composed, in the opinion of Pro- 
fessors Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, only 
about three hundred years before.t And 
some of the most recent of the Buddhist 
sacred books, translated in this series 
from the Sanskrit or the Chinese, are even 
subsequent to the Christian era. These 
dates are all more or less liable to revi- 
sion, but the uncertainty that hangs over 
them is as nothing to that which affects 
the sacred books of the Brahmins. 
Strange is it that men so highly gifted in 
many ways, as were the members of the 
priestly caste of India, should have been 
so deficient in the historic sense, that the 
labors of two generations of European 
scholars should have been insufficient to 
fix, even within centuries, the dates of 
their works. But we shall probably be 
erring rather on the side of antiquity than 
the reverse, if we place all those here 
translated at somewhere between the 
eighth and the third century before the 
Christian era. Finally, the Kordn, as is 
well known, was put together, as we now 
have it, in 660 A. D.§ 

We see therefore that the number of 
sacred books whose final composition can 
be referred, with any certainty, to a date 
previous to the eighth century B.c., is 
very small indeed. Most of them are 

* Weber, History of Indian Literature, pp. 8-12. 

t Vol. iv, p. xxxviii. 

t Vol. xiii., p. xxiii. 


§ See, for instance, the introduction to Professor 
Palmer’s translation, vol. vi., p. lix. 
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much later, and did not so much herald 
the rise, as signify the petrifaction, the 
loss of vital movement, ina religious sys- 
tem. And even the above dates refer to 
the composition, not to the first writing, of 
the books. 

It was long before a work, after it had 
been put together, acquired a sacred char- 
acter. It was still longer before a work, 
after it had been looked upon as sacred, 
was committed to writing. Writing was 
long known, and even widely used for all 
kinds of memoranda and short communi- 
cations, before books were written at all. 
And sacred books, the most valued and 
the most revered of all, were not the first, 
but the last, to be committed to what mod- 
erns hold to be the safe custody of written 
characters. And the reason is very sim- 
ple. The invention and the gradual im- 
provement of the means of writing, and 
especially of the materials for writing 
upon, took place only step by step and 
with exceeding slowness. During the 
long process of discovery, when the only 
means of writing was by scratches on bits 
of bark or leaves, or engraving on stone 
or clay, or painting on the smooth round 
surface of the bamboo, written characters 
were made use of for short communica- 
tions chiefly of a secular nature, and the 
sacred woh were handed down by mem- 
ory. When the art of preparing the leaves 
or other materials had advanced suffi- 
ciently for longer compositions to be re- 
corded with facility, it was considered on 
the one hand somewhat of a desecration 
to write the divine words of holy writ; 
whilst, on the other, the powers of memory 
had been so carefully cultivated and se- 
verely tested, and mistakes in writings 
had been so frequent, that transmission 
by word of mouth seemed to conservative 
minds even less liable to error than the 
uncertain and untrustworthy forms of 
manuscript then known. 

Most suggestive from this point of view 
is not only what is said, but also what is 
left unsaid, on this subject, in the rules of 
the Buddhist Order of Mendicants. Those 
rules enter into the minutest particulars 
with regard to the daily life of the mem- 
bers of the order, and place clearly before 
our eyes the whole of the “ personal prop- 


erty ” (if we may use such an expression | 


of goods held in common) in use in their 
dwellings. Every movable thing, down to 
the smallest and least important, is in 
some way or other referred to and its use 
pointed out. And many things which lay- 
men might possess, but not the order, are 
mentioned in order that their use, by the 
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members of the order, might be con- 
demned, But books and manuscripts are 
nowhere referred to. 

Now there are several incidental refer- 
ences to writing, such as leave no doubt 
as to the art having been not only known, 
but generally practised, at the time when 
these rules were made, that is to say, at 
about 400 B.c.. Thus we read that 


A certain man, having committed a robbery, 
ran away and had himself received into the 
Order. Now he was written up in the king’s 
palace (to the effect that) wherever he should 
be seen, there he should be killed. Men, see- 
ing him, said: ‘* Here is the proclaimed rob- 
ber! Come, let us kill him! ’”’ etc.* 


A kind of police notice of this sort 
would not have been resorted to, unless 
the number of those who could read was 
fairly considerable. And again we read: 


Now there occurred to UpAli’s parents (this 
consideration) : ‘‘ If Up4li should learn writing, 
he might thereby, after our death, live at ease 
and not be troubled.”’ ¢ 


If a livelihood could be made by a paid 
letter-writer, even in a town, this is suf- 
ficient to show a considerable general 
knowledge of reading and writing. In 
explanatory notes on the rules, quoted by 
the translators from other sacred books, 
we find similar references. Thus, if a 
member of the order “engraves a writ- 
ing” to this effect, —‘ Whoso dies, he 
gains thereby profit, or gains renown, or 
goes to heaven,” by so writing he is guilty 
of an offence. If the reader, determining 
to die, is filled with painful feelings, the 
writer’s offence is greater still. And if 
the reader does actually, in consequence 
of that writing, die, then the writer can no 
longer be allowed to remain a member of 
the order.$ To the rule also forbidding 
the sisters of the order to devote them- 
selves to worldly wisdom, an especial ex- 
ception is made in favor of learning to 
write.§ 

Yet, strange to say, neither these very 
rules themselves, nor the sacred words 
ascribed to the founder of the order, were 
then written. A case is put, in one pas- 
sage, of no one of the brethren, dwelling 
in a certain place, knowing exactly what 
the rules of the order were. The solution 
of the difficulty is that one of the brethren 
is to be deputed to go to a neighboring 


* Mahdvagga, i 43 (translated by Professors Rhys 
Davids and Oldenberg, vol. xiii, p_ 198). 

t Mahdavagga, i. 49 (translated, ibid., p. 201). 

+ Sutta-vibhanga on Pardjika iii. (translated, ibid., 
p xxxii.). 

§ Sutta-vibhanga on Bhikkhuzi-pdcittiya, 49 (trans- 
lated, ibid., p. xxxiii.). 
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confraternity, and there “to learn” the 
rules of the Patimokkha by heart.* In 
another passage there is a rule, that the 
brethren are not to travel about in the 
rainy.season. But to this there is one re- 
markable exception. The case is put of 
a layman “knowing” some important 
Suttanta (a Suttanta being one of those 
Socratic dialogues in which the Buddha, 
as the principal interlocutor, is repre- 
sented as laying down the principles of 
his system of ethics). In that case they 
es f° to him to “learn” the Suttanta, 
and for that purpose only.t And the 
translators of these rules refer us to other 
texts, in which the duty of teaching others 
to repeat the Suttantas is earnestly im- 
pressed upon the more learned members 
of the order, lest, “ when they have passed 
away, the root of that Suttanta should be 
cut off, and it should find no place of ref- 
uge.” ¢ 

These passages are significant and de- 
cisive. They can only be understood 
under the supposition, contradictory as it 
must be to all our modern views of such 
things, that to these old scholars, though 
acquainted with letters and familiar with 
written notes and messages and public an- 
nouncements, it did not occur to use writ- 
ing as a means of preserving their sacred 
literature. Voluminous as it was, it was 
entirely preserved by memory alone ; and 
was not in fact, as a whole, committed to, 
writing till four centuries afterwards, and 
in a foreign country, where under Vatta 
Gamini of Ceylon, who began to reign in 
88 B.C., these priceless historical treasures, 
guarded for us so long by the faithful 
zeal and industry of successive genera- 
tions of these old monks, were at length 
written down, in solemn conclave, in the 
ancient cave of Alu Léné. 

There remains only one important point 
to be noticed in the literary history of 
these sacred books. A book to a modern 
mind implies an author. It was not so 
then. No one of them can be properly 
said to have had an author. And by this 
much more is meant than the mere sug- 
gestion that the books were at first anony- 
mous, or that the names of their authors 
have not been handed down to us. In 
those early times a book was seldom or 
never composed originally in the shape in 
which it has come down to us. It was 
not made; it grew. Sayings, passages, 
legends, verses, were handed down in a 


* Mahdavagga, ii. 17 (translated, ibid., pp. 267, 268). 

t Mahavagga, iii. 5 (translated, ibid., pp. 302-305). 

+ Quoted in the introduction to Vinaya Texts, ibia., 
Pp. xxxiv. 
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school or were current among a body of 
disciples. These were gradually, and 
only gradually, blended together. They 
were added to, their connection or se- 
quence was altered, they were collected 
by different hands and at different times 
into compilations of different tendencies, 
Finally one or other of these compilations 
became so much the favorite that —all 
being handed down by memory alone, lia- 
ble to “ have their root cut off and find no 
place of refuge ” if they were not popular 
— it alone survived. It is the old story of 
the struggle for life, and of the survival 
of the fittest — that is, of the fittest under 
special circumstances, the fittest for the 
needs of the school in which it existed, 
the fittest for its peculiar environment, not 
of course the fittest absolutely, nor the 
fittest for the purposes of modern histori- 
cal research. The books lived, or rather 
were kept alive, not for the sake of the 
author, but for the sake of their contents. 
Hence it is that, though certain of the 
wise sayings or verses it contains may 
have authors assigned to them, no really 
ancient book claims to have an author — 
a human author. It is only later that the 
tendency is felt, to satisfy the natural 
craving for a cause by assigning books 
to individual hands. And then the name 
suggested is more likely to be that of 
some old and famous teacher of the par- 
ticular school than that of the real com- 
iler of the “ book,” the real editor of the 
ast compilation which drove out the ear- 
lier ones. Centuries elapsed after the 
beginnings of a religious literature before 
the canon was finally settled, before the 
line was strictly drawn between what was 
canonical and what was only apocryphal. 
For the most part the deciding instinct 
was sound. There was always a limit to 
the possibility of change. Words that 
had once come to be generally accepted 
as sacred or divine could not be altered, 
could not be added to. Anything new to 
be said must then be said in the form of 
commentary, of exposition, of sermon, of 
a new book palpably different from the 
old. Deeply grateful must we ever be to 
the noble spirit of reverence which led, 
in the earliest period, to the careful pres- 
ervation of all things said that seemed to 
earnest minds most valuable to mankind; 
and no less to that which, in later centu- 
ries, handed down to us unaltered and un- 
changed, at the cost of industrious repe- 
tition now come to be almost incredible, 
the compilations into which these sayings 
had been gathered by the sages of old. 
It will be seen, in other words, then, 
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that these “ sacred books ” differ in many 
ways from what would be implied by such 
an expression in its modern connotation. 
They were not written when first com- 
posed; they were put together after a 
method entirely unknown among later 
books ; they grew different as they grew 
older, and they contain older strata inter- 
mixed with, covered over by later accre- 
tions. Old as they are, there is a long 
past lying behind sean, lying behind even 
the oldest of the fragments they contain. 
They are not only much later than the 
origin of religion, but also later than the 
rise of the special forms of belief they 
represent, and they carry within them the 
evidence of their gradual growth and of 
their strange history. 

Late, however, as these books are, com- 
ste with the time when religious beliefs 

egan —late as they are even when com- 
pared with the rise of the ancient civiliza- 
tions of Babylonia, Egypt, and China, 
they are the earliest and the most authen- 
tic records that we have of the successive 
stages of religious thought in the several 
countries from which they come. And 
these records, as far as the earlier stages 
of thought are concerned, are quite inde- 
pendent. In ee times distance of space 
and difference of language interposed an 
insuperable bar to any borrowing of reli- 
gious ideas. It is therefore most instruc- 
tive to notice how great is the uniformit 
of belief, and, what is more important still, 
how great is the uniformity in the order of 
the successive changes of belief, which 
they record. Similar causes must there- 
fore have been at work in these widely 
separated homes of human culture, long 
before the period at which the earliest 
records begin, or those earliest records 
would not contain so much that is similar. 
And similar causes must have still contin- 
ued to work, or the changes of belief 
would not have taken place along lines so 
similar. 

Some of these points of uniformity are 
sufficiently striking. Thus, in all these 
countries, religion, as we first find it, was 
practically dissociated from ethics. It is 
only later that, in all of them, ethics grad- 
ually gains for itself a wider and wider 
sphere; and it is precisely the ethical 
side of their teaching, the emphasis they 
lay upon morals, which gave to the great 
religious reformers—to Zoroaster in a 
less degree, and in a greater to Confucius 
and to Buddha—their great hold upon 
the minds of their followers. A religion 


without ethics seems a contradiction in | 


terms. These religions, at all events, 





have all passed through a stage in which 
they had none. Buddhism itself forms 
no exception. It began, it is true, with 
ethics; but it was not the beginning of a 
religion. It was the last stage, along one 
line of development, to which religion 
reached. 

And more than this. There is uniform 
testimony to the fact, that at first what is 
right and what is seemly were mixed 
inexplicably together. Ethics includes 
manners, manners include ethics, and 
without propriety of deportment and dig- 
nity of demeanor goodness seems to be 
thought impossible. There is one side 
of the evidence on this point which is by 
no means unwelcome to the reader. 
Modern manuals of behavior may be said, 
without casting doubt on the seriousness 
of the authors, to be among the most 
amusing of books. And the lessons in 
deportment given by these very serious 
and earnest moral teachers are sometimes, 
like jokes in court, all the greater a relief 
because of their serious, and even solemn, 
surroundings. What seems at first sight 
to be least edifying has the merit at least 
of being waive and quaint, and at the 
same time of throwing side-lights on an- 
cient customs and manners. 

It is perhaps in the Chinese books that 
this union of ethics with propriety stands 
out most directly and clearly. Thus we 
read : — 


Yen Yen again asked: “‘ Are the rules of 
propriety of such urgent importance ?”’ 

Confucius said: ‘‘ It was by these rules that 
ancient kings sought to represent the ways of 
Heaven, and to regulate the feelings of men, 
Therefore he who neglects or violates them 
may be spoken of as dead, and he who ob- 
serves them as alive. . . . These rules are 
rooted in Heaven, have their correspondences 
on earth, and are applicable to the spirits.”’ * 


The whole of a long book is devoted, 
in Professor Legge’s fine series of Confu- 
cian texts, to these rules of propriety. It 
is laid down in it that 


Propriety and righteousness are the great 
elements for man’s character. It is by means 
of them that his speech is the expression of 
truth, and his intercourse with others the pro- 
motion of harmony. They are like the union 
of the cuticle and the cutis, and the binding 
together of the muscles and bones in strength- 
ening (the body). They constitute the great 
methods by which we nourish the living, bu 
the dead, and serve the spirits of the departed. 
They supply the channels by which we can 
apprehend the ways of Heaven, and act as the 


* Li Yun section of the Li Chi (translated, vol. xxvii., 
Pp» 367). 
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feelings of men require. It was on this ac- 
count that the sages knew that the rules of 
ceremony could not be dispensed with. While 
the ruin of states, the destruction of families, 
and the perishing of individuals, are always 
preceded by their abandonment of the rules of 
propriety.® 

In accordance with this, the rules of 
ceremony enjoined on the good Confu- 
cian, “the superior man” as he is some- 
what unhappily called, are very elaborate 
and exact. And the politeness was to ex- 
tend not only to men, but also to spirits. 


When the villagers were driving away pes- 
tilences (we, are told in the Li Chi, ix. 16), 
Confucius would stand at the top of his east- 
ern steps, in his court robes, to keep the 
spirits (of his departed ancestors) undisturbed 
in their shrines.t 


The figure of the old sage, duly dressed 
in festive attire for the high duty, spread- 
ing out his robes with careful courtesy to 
screen the spirits from the unwonted in- 
trusion of the noisy villagers, is no doubt 
touching, but it has also its comical side. 
There are innumerable injunctions in 
these Chinese books as to the behavior 
and dress of all sorts of people on all 
sorts of occasions, and they go into the 
minutest particulars, sometimes of a very 
odd kind : — 


Sons and their wives should not move the 
clothes, coverlets, fine mats, undermats, pil- 
lows, or stools of their parents. They should 
reverently regard their staffs and shoes, and 
not presume to approach them. . . . While 
the parents are both alive, at their regular 
meals morning and evening, the eldest son 
and his wife will encourage them to eat every- 
thing, and what is left after all they will them- 
selves eat. .. . When with their parents, 
sons and their wives, in going forwards or 
backwards or turning round, should be care- 
ful and grave. While going out or coming in, 
while bowing or walking, they should not pre- 
sume to eructate, sneeze or cough, to yawn or 
stretch themselves, to stand on one foot, to 
lean against anything, or to look askance. 
They should not dare to spit, nor if it be cold 
to put on more clothes, nor if they itch any- 
where to scratch’ themselves, etc., etc. (Li 
Chi, x. 9-11.) ¢ 

And that these rules do not always re- 


fer to small matters is sufficiently clear 
from the startling rule :— 


If a son very much approves of his wife, 
and his parents do not like her, he should 
divorce her. If he do not approve of his 


* Li Yun section of the Li Chi (translated, vol. xxvii., 
Pp. 388). 

t Ibid, p. 423. - 

+ Ibid., p. 453. 
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wife, and his parents say ‘‘She serves us 
well,’’ he should behave to her in all respects 
as his wife without fail, even to the end of his 
life.* 

The days when such rules were ob- 
served must have been a golden age for 
mothers-in-law. And those here quoted 
are but a few among the many of similar 
tendency which had force in China. Cer- 
emonial manners are not so much insisted 
upon in the Persian religion, where they 
are replaced by the rules as to personal 
impurity. Butin India they reappear in 
full force. There also the right behavior 
of men to men, and especially of inferiors 
to superiors, takes its place among the 
subjects of sacred law. A Brahmin stu- 
dent is not to gossip, or contradict his 
teacher, or to sit on a seat as high as or 
higher than his teacher’s, or eat till his 
teacher tells him to eat, or sleep while 
his teacher is awake. There are elabo- 
rate rules for the salutations he is to make 
to different sorts and conditions of men. 


When he meets his teacher after sunrise he 
is to embrace his feet . . . having stroked the 
teacher’s right foot with his own right hand 
below and above, he takes hold of it and of 
the ankle.¢ 


And the relations of the pupil to his 
teacher are further exemplified by the 
following rules of ceremony : — 


Every day he shall put his teacher to bed 
after having washed his (teacher’s) feet and 
after having rubbed him. He shall not stretch 
out his feet towards him. (Some say that it 
is not sinful to stretch out his feet towards the 
teacher if the latter be lying on a bed.) And 
he shall not address the teacher whilst he him- 
self is in a reclining position. But he may 
answer the teacher sitting, if the teacher him- 
self be sitting. If the teacher stands he shall 
answer him after rising up. He shall walk 
after him if he walks. He shall run after him 
if he runs. . . . Heshall approach his teacher 
with the same reverence as a deity, without 
telling idle stories, attentive, and listening to 
his words. He shall not sit near him with his 
legs crossed. If, on — down, the wind 
blows from the pupil towards the teacher, the 
pupil shall change his place . . . nor shall 
he, in going away, move round his teacher 
with his left hand towards him; he shall go 
away walking round him with his right side 
towards him. . . . He shall avoid touching a 
Gurn with his finger, whispering in his ear, 
laughing in his face, calling out to him, pro- 
nouncing his name, giving him orders, and 
such like acts.f 


* Ibid, p. 457. 

+ Apastamba, i. 2, 5, 19-22 (translated by Professor 
Biihler, in vol. ii., p. 21). 

; Apastamba, i. 2, 6-8 (translated in vol. ii., pp. 22- 
31 
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And these rules of propriety are not 
confined to pupils. It is laid down in the 
sacred laws that a Brahmin, showing cour- 
tesy even to cows, must not say of a cow, 
even though it really has no milk, that it 
is not a milch cow.* And if he has en- 
tered a crowd, he shall leave it with proper 
politeness, “turning his right hand to- 
wards the crowd.” ¢ And he shall pre- 
serve at all times, and towards all people, 
a dignified demeanor. Some of the sug- 
gestions on this point are curious : — 


Let him not answer directly a question that 
is difficult to decide. . . . Let him avoid 
ascending into or alighting from vehicles in 
difficult places. Let him avoid crossing a 
river by swimming, or going aboard boats of 
doubtful stability. And he shall avoid cut- 
ting grass, crushing clods of earth, and spit- 
ting, without a particular reason. And what- 
ever else they forbid. 


As might be supposed, the rules for 
the ceremonious treatment of guests, al- 
ways especially honored in the ancient 
religions, are not neglected : — 


He shall go to meet such a guest, honor him 
according to his age by the prescribed formula 
of salutation, and cause a seat to be given to 
him. (Some declare that, if possible, the seat 
should have many feet.) The householder 
himself should wash the feet of that guest 
(according to some, two Sfidras shall do that) 
° He shall converse kindly with his guest, 
and gladden him with milk and other drinks 
(or at least with water). He shall offer to his 
guest a room, a bed, a mattress, a pillow, and 
ointment, and whatever else may be neces- 
sary. If the meal is over, he shall call his 
cook and give him rice or barley for (a special 
meal for) the guest. If the meal is ready 
when the guest comes, he shall portion out 
the food and look at it (calculating to himself) : 
**Is this portion bigger, or this?’’ And he 
shall say: ‘‘ Take out the bigger portion (for 
the guest).’”’. . . He who eats before the 
guest consumes (not only) the food (but also) 
the prosperity, the issue, the cattle and the 
merit which his family has acquired by sac- 
rifices and charitable works. . . . He shall 
not consume all the flavored drinks. in the 
house so as to leave none for the guests, nor 
shall he have sweetmeats prepared for himself 
(alone). 


* Apastamba (translated in vol. ii., p. 95). 

t Ibid., p. 97. The translator of another of these 
volumes, Professor Eggeling (vol. xii., p. 37), compares 
this Indian custom of pra-dakshina with the Gaelic 
deasil, as described by Sir Walter Scott in the ** Two 
Drovers.” ‘* It consists, as is well known, in the per- 
son who makes the deas7/ waiking three times round 
the person who is the object of the ceremony, takin 
care to move according to the course of the sun.’ 
There is an analogous custom in Roman marriages 
(dextratio). Dextratio, deasil, and dakshi#a are ety- 
mologically connected. 

+ Ibid., pp. 97, 98. 
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On the following day he shall search for the 
guest, feed him to his heart’s content, and 
accompany him on his departure. If the 
guest possess a carriage, he shall accompany 
him as far as that. Any other guest he must 
accompany till permission to return is given. 
And if the guest forgets to give that permis- 
sion, he may return on reaching the boundary 
of his village.* 


The above examples are sufficient to 
show the spirit which animates the an- 
cient Brahmin views of propriety. We 
can only find space besides for the follow- 
ing quaint old “rule of the road :” — 


The road belongs to the king except if he 
meets a Brahmin. But if he meets a Brah- 
min the road belongs to the latter. All must 
make way for a laden vehicle, for a person 
who carries a burden, for a sick man, for a 
woman, and others (such as old men and in- 
fants). And way must be made, by the other 
castes, for those men who are superior to them 
by caste. And, for their own welfare, all men 
must make way for fools, outcasts, drunkards, 
and madmen.f 


The Buddhist reformation, being di- 
rected against the theology and ritual of 
the Brahmins, and conducied by men who 
were the reverse of violent, carried on 
very naturally the existing ideas of pro- 
priety, so far, at least, as they were appli- 
cable to an order of mendicant recluses. 
On the occasion of some uninstructed 
members of the order going on their 
rounds for alms wearing improper gar- 
ments, and being guilty of bad manners 
in the way they asked for alms, and by 
the noise they made at their meals, the 
Buddha is represented as laying down a 
general rule, that the younger members 
of the order are to be under the care of 
preceptors.{ And to this general rule 
there are added a number of minor pre- 
cepts, 7 which the conduct of such pu- 
pils to their teachers is carefully and elab- 
orately regulated, very much in the spirit 
of those already quoted for Brahmin pu- 
pils and teachers. There are similar 
rules for the behavior of the Bhikkhus 
(members of the order) resident at any 
monastery, towards “incoming Bhik- 
khus;” that is, towards members of the 
order who, on their travels, arrive at that 
monastery as guests. Most of these rules 
are simple and sensible, but some of the 
details sound odd to modern ears : — 


Therefore, O Bhikkhus, do I establish a 
rule of conduct for resident Bhikkhus, accord- 


§ | ing to which they ought to behave. 


* Apastamba, pp. 114-121. 
+ Ibid., pp. 124, 125. , 
+ Mahavagga, i. 32 (translated, vol. xiii., p. 178). 
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A resident Bhikkhu, on seeing an incoming 
Bhikkhu who is senior to him, ought to make 
ready a seat for him, provide water and a foot- 
stool and towel for him to wash his feet, go 
forwards to meet him, take charge of his bowl 
and his robe, ask him if he wants water to 
drink, and (if he can bring himself to do so) 
he ought to wipe his sandals. In wiping the 
sandals, they should be first wiped with a dry 
cloth, then with a wet one, and the cloths 
ought then to be washed, and put aside. 

An incoming Bhikkhu ought to be saluted. 
A bed should be spread for him, and he should 
be told, ‘‘ This bed is for you.”” He should 
be informed whether the bedroom is already 
occupied or not, . . . where the retiring places 
are, and the drinking and the washing water, 
and the staves, and the places for the confer- 
ences of the Order, and what is the time when 
he can enter upon occupation of the room, 
and when he ought to give it up. 

If the incoming Bhikkhu be junior to him, 
then the resident Bhikkhu, keeping his seat, 
should tell him where he is to put his bowl 
and his robe away, and on which mat he is to 
sit down. The incoming Bhikkhu should be 
informed where the drinking and washing 
water are, and the cloths to clean sandals 
with. He should be allowed to salute the 
resident Bhikkhu, and he should be told which 
is his bedroom (etc., as before). 

Thus, O Bhikkhus, is the rule of conduct 
for resident Bhikkhus according to which they 
ought to behave.* 


Most interesting of all in this respect 
are, however, the elaborate rules for the 
dignified and proper behavior of the 
members of the order in their daily life, 
which form a special section in the oldest 
document in the Buddhist scriptures, a 
document which the translators consider 
to be probably as old in date as the time 
of the Buddha himself (about 500 B.c.). 

There it is laid down, that in their 
rounds for alms the members of the order 
are always to be properly clad, to keep 
their body under proper control, to walk 
with downcast eye, and with their robes 
not tucked up, but falling to the ground. 
Not with loud laughter, quiet in motion, 
without swaying the body, or arms, or 
head about, not with their arms akimbo, 
or with the head covered, are they “ to go 
amidst the houses,” that is to say, to en- 
ter the village where they beg their food. 
When walking they are not to step on 
their toes or on their heels only; when 
sitting they are not to loll. They are not 
to accept more curry than is just suitable 
to the quantity of rice they have received. 
They are to °§ straight on from house 
to house, not choosing those out where 


* Cullavagga, viii. 2 (translated, vol. xx., pp. 281-3). 





delicacies may be expected to abound, 
nor are they to specify what kind of food 
they prefer. 
hen eating they are to make up the 
rice and curry into round balls that are 
not too large fora mouthful, and they are 
not “to open the door of the mouth ” till 
the ball is brought close to it. They are 
not to put their hands into their mouths, 
nor talk while eating, nor stuff out their 
cheeks, nor spill the rice about, nor put 
out their tongues, nor smack their lips, 
nor make a hissing sound, nor lick their 
fingers, or their bowls, or their lips.* 
f this be religion, it is ouily “ milk 
for babes.” And they are to be very care- 
ful when preaching the gospel to make 
their hearers adopt a proper attitude of 
respect. When preaching the law they 
are not to do so to a person with a sun- 
shade, or a staff, or a weapon in his hand, 
unless he be sick; nor to a person wear- 
ing slippers or sandals, unless he be sick ; 
nor to a person in a cart, or reclining, or 
lolling, or with a turban on, or seated on 
a high seat, or walking in front of them, 
unless he be sick. 

These passages are sufficient evidence 
of the importance attached to propriety 
and dignity of manners in early ethics —a 
point which has not hitherto attracted the 
notice it deserves, even if, indeed, it has 
attracted any notice at all. And it may 
be added that this is not only a part of 
ancient ethics. Similar ideas enter very 
largely, even now, into the conception of 
right conduct, as it is held at least in 
India and China. 

Another instructive characteristic of 
these ancient books, and one with which 
we are more familiar, is the stress laid 
upon the ideas of lucky and unlucky signs, 
and of things or persons being technically 
unclean. These ideas are completely ab- 
sent from the Buddhist books, or are 
rather found there only to be condemned 
or laughed at. But they occupy so large 
a space in the Confucian, Zoroastrian, and 
Brahmin literature, that they must have 
pervaded the minds of the men who looked 
upon those literatures as sacred. So many 
actions are held unlucky, so many com- 
mon things and common events are held 
to be signs of bad luck, that a curious 
conclusion might certainly be easily de- 


* Summarized from the Sekhiya Rules, vol. xiii., pn. 
59-67. There are rules precisely similar to many of 
these— and elaborated of course quite independently 
—in the Li Chi (vol. xxvii., pp. 80-85): ** Do not roll 
the rice into a ball. Do not bolt down the various 
dishes. Do not swill the soup. Do not make a noise 
in eating. Do not put back fish you have been eating. 
Do not throw the bones to the dog,”’ etc. 
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fended; namely, that all these peoples to 
whom bad omens were so much more fre- 
— than good, and things impure than 
things purificatory, have, in accepting 
these beliefs, been guided by a deeply 
rooted pessimism for which otherwise 
there is little evidence, and of which they 
themselves were apparently unconscious. 

However this may be, it is certain that 
in many of these ancient customs we have 
invaluable evidence (uncontaminated by 
filtration through any European mind, and 
therefore much more trustworthy than the 
similar details given by travellers among 
savage tribes of the present day) of a kind 
of belief universai in early times. And 
though a few of the superstitions about 
impurity may have found their support, or 
even their origin, in a vague kind of early 
attempt at sanitary precaution, the greater 
part of these notions, and of those con- 
nected with good or bad luck, are simply 
corollaries from the animism of those 
early days, and arise from the fear of 
demons. Thus, to take as an instance a 
superstition specially interesting from the 
fact of its having survived (in weakened 
form, it is true) down to our own time and 
in our own country, the “Sad Dar” has 
the following curious passage on sneez- 
ing: — 


The seventh subject is that when a sneeze 
comes forth from any one it is requisite to re- 
cite one VYathd-aht-vairy6 and one Ashem- 
voht.* Because there is a fiend in our bodies, 
and she is an adversary who is connected with 
(haunts) manl'nd, and strives so that she may 
make misfortune and sickness predominant 
over mankind. And in our bodies there is a 
fire which they call a disposition, and they call 
a sneezing instinct. It is connected with that 
fiend; and they wage warfare: and 7¢ keeps 
her away from the body of man. Then, as the 
fire becomes successful over that fiend, and 
puts her to flight, a sneeze comes, because 
that fiend comes out. 

Afterwards, because it is necessary, they 
recite these prayers; and they perform the 
benediction of that fire so that it may remain 
for a long period defeating that demon. 

When another person hears the sneeze it is 
likewise requisite for him to utter the said 
prayers, and to perform the benediction of 
that spirit. f 


* Passages of Scripture beginning with these words 
and called after them, as one might say, “recite a 
paternoster.”’ 

tIn Mr. E. W. West's “ Pahlava Texts,’ vol. 
xxiv., p. 265. On the other hand, when the Buddha 
sneezed and the brethren thereupon exclaimed, ** Long 
life to the Blessed One! long life to the Happy One! ” 
he is said to have rebuked them, and to have laid down 
a rule, that no such phrase should be used on a person’s 
sneezing (Cullavagga, v. 33, translated, vol. xx., pp. 


Here we are brought face to face with 
the simple and striking belief, which really 
lies hidden at the root of all such notions. 
How men came to believe in spirits is 
matter of dispute. But once they did 
believe in them — and the belief certainly 
has been, and is practically still, universal 
—they used it as a kind of easy hypothe- 
sis by which to find a cause for, to give 
a temporarily sufficient explanation of, 
whatever effect, appearance, or sensation, 
they could not otherwise understand. And 
inasmuch as they understood very little, 
they saw spirits nearly everywhere. The 
new expression “animism,” invented as a 
name for this state of mind, may be an un- 
happy and ambiguous one. But the spirit 
theory itself, still used among ourselves to 
explain mysterious phenomena, is at least 
deserving of attention, and even of respect, 
as the oldest and the most persistent of 
hypotheses. It may not bear any of the 
tests which would now be applied by 
trained minds to a scientific hypothesis. 
It may be bad science, but it was, after 
all, the first rude attempt to find a cause 
for the sequence of observed events. It 
was the only embodiment possible in those 
days ot that spirit of enquiry out of which 
science has arisen. There is a sense in 
which it may quite as fairly be said to be 
a form of early science, as it can be said 
to be a form of early religion. And in 
that sense science and religion met to- 
gether in the past, just as they will meet 
together and kiss each other in the future. 

Attention was drawn above to the uni- 
formity of change apparent in these sacred 
books of widely separate peoples. Inno 
respect is this uniformity of change so 
striking as it is in regard to this spirit 
theory. The oldest books in each of the 
countries, which our collection represents, 
are entirely occupied with this queer ani- 
mism. They are the work of men to whom 
the spirits seem to be the most important 
factor in existence, to whose eyes the air, 
and earth, and sea, are full of spirits, 
whose minds are dominated, and whose 
bodies are possessed, by spirits. The 
theory as yet is rude, it is applied in a 
bald, hosted way, and a different spirit 
is invented to explain each different force 
or mystery. Gradually the theory im- 
eg Order is brought into the chaos. 

ings rule among the spirits, and the 
dynasties change. And then the spirit of 
analysis is not satisfied without a king 
over the kings; and we find side by side, 
on the one hand scholastic and mystical 
interpretations of the older legends, and 
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on the other hand a poetical and philo- 
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sophical — of themaway. There 
is no cataclysm. It is only a change, and 
a change always in similar directions. 
Beliefs fade away before what seems, at 
the time, to bea larger, broader view, just 
as the belief in witches vanished away 
among ourselves some few generations 
ago before other beliefs incompatible with 
it, which gradually took shape and flour- 
ished. So do gods to whom whole na- 
tions had bowed down, even invoked in 
hymns still looked upon as sacred words, 
to whose honor innumerable altars had 
blazed, in whose worship the costliest and 
rarest of men’s productions had been used 
by the greatest of men, vanish and fade 
away ; and in the very lands they had pro- 
tected, among the descendants of the very 
men who had made them, become un- 
known. They never had been anything 
but hypotheses, and they made way for 
other hypotheses considered to be more in 
fitting with the facts. Their existence 
had had no objective reality ; it was sub- 
jective only, in men’s minds. They had 

een ideas; and the ideas were forgotten. 

Sun-gods the brightest and best of them 
were, and the sunsets were not without a 
special glow and glory of theirown. It is 
at sunset time in the history of the devel- 
opment of religious belief, as shown in 
these sacred books, that the deepest and 
most glorious colors tinge the sky. It 
must have been too at sunset time that the 
most delicate flowers bloomed, for if one 
were to make an anthology of those pas- 
sages of the books that are truest and 
most beautiful, they would come from the 
literature of the sunset period. We shall 
not attempt to produce any such antholog 
here. The nosegay of wild, outiendich 
blossoms would not show well among the 
hothouse flowers of modern speculation, 
and they lose much of their beauty when 
wrenched away from their natural sur- 
roundings. The finest of such passages 
are to be found either in the poetical phil- 
osophy of the Brahmin Vedantists, or in 
the poetical Suttas of the Buddhist ethics. 
Of these the former are so tinged with 
Vedic and Vedantist allusions, and the 
latter with references to the simple but 
ill-understood Buddhist system of self- 
culture, that true appreciation of their real 
beauty depends in great measure on a 
knowledge of the literature of which they 
are the outcome and the highest fruit. 
But a passage or two to exemplify this 
last point may be welcome. In the Zoro- 
astrian “ Dina-i Mainog-i Khirad ” a wise 
answer has a curious addition tacked on 
to it: — 
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The sage asked the spirit of Wisdom thus: 
‘* Which is that good work which is greater 
than all good works, and no trouble (or ex- 
pense) is necessary for its performance? ”’ 

The spirit of Wisdom answered thus: ‘‘ To 
be grateful in the world, and to wish happi- 
ness for every one. This is greater and bet- 
ter than every good work, and no commotion 
(or expense) whatever is necessary for its per- 
formance.’’ * 


Or in this passage — where a descrip- 
tion, not without philosophical power and 
poetical expression, is given of the Brah- 
min idea of God — what will the reader, 
without a knowledge of Vedantist ideas 
and phraseology, make of the first and 
last verses ? — 


That only god who sfontaneously covered 
himself, like a spider, with threads drawn from 
the firsi cause, (may he) grant us entrance unto 
Brahman. 

He is the one god, hidden in all beings, all- 
pervading, the self within all beings, watching 
over all works, dwelling in all, the witness, 
the perceiver, the only one, free from quali- 
ties. 

He is the one ruler of many who (seem to 
act but really) do not act: he makes tie one 
seed manifold. The wise who perceive him 
within their self, to them belongs eternal hap- 
piness, not to others. 

He is the eternal among eternals, the thinker 
among thinkers; who, though one, fulfils the 
desires of many. . . 

The sun does not shine there (where he is), 
nor the moon, nor the stars, nor these light- 
nings, and much less fire. When he shines 
everything shines after him. By his light all 
is lightened. . . .f 

He makes all, he knows all, the self-caused, 
the knower, the time of time (that is, the 
swallower up of time) — he who assumes qual- 
ities, and knows everything, the master of 
nature and of man, the lord of the three qual- 
ities, the cause of the bondage of the existence 
and of the liberation of the world. 

He who has become That, he is the immor- 
tal, remaining the Lord, the knower, the ever 
present, the guardian of this world, who rules 
this world forever —for no one else is able to 
rule it. Seeking for freedom I go for refuge 
to that God, who is the light of his own 
thoughts. ¢ 


Or in this passage, put into the mouth 
of the Deity, and describing the ideal Ve- 
dantist view of a good man, who will not 
wish to know more clearly the meaning of 
several of the terms employed ? — 


That devotee of mine who hates no being, 


* Pahlava Texts, vol. xxiv., p. 113. 

+ This beautiful verse seems to have been a great 
favorite in the seventh and eighth centuries, B.c. It 
recurs in three Upanishads, and is inserted from them 
in the Bhagavad Gita. 





¢ Svet&svatara Upanishad (vol. xv., pp. 263-265). 
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who is friendly and compassionate, who is 
free from egoism, and from (the idea that this 
or that is) mine, to whom happiness and mis- 
ery are alike, who is forgiving, contented, 
constantly devoted, self-restrained, and firm 
in his determinations, whose mind and under- 
standing are constantly devoted to me — he is 
dear to me. 

He through whom the world is not agitated, 
and who is not agitated by the world, who is 
free from joy and anger and fear and agitation 
— he too is dear to me. 

That devotee of mine who is unconcerned, 
pure, assiduous, impartial, free from distress, 
who abandons all actions for fruit — he is dear 
to me. 

He who is full of devotion to me, who feels 
no joy and no aversion, who does not grieve 
and does not desire, who abandons both what 
is agreeable and what is disagreeable — he is 
dear to me. 

He who is alike to friend and foe, in honor 
and dishonor, in cold and heat, in pleasure 
and pain, who is free from attachments, to 
whom praise and blame are alike, who is taci- 
turn, contented with whatever comes, home- 
Iess, and of a steady mind and (thus) full of 
devotion to me —he is dear to me. 

But those devotees who, imbued with faith, 
and regarding me as their highest goal, resort 
to this holy means of attaining immortality — 
they are, above all, dear to me.* 


We are familiar with discussions as to 
the relative merits of faith, reason, and 
works. Do we not run into danger of car- 
rying misleading preconceptions into our 
reading of what these sacred books say on 
the point? When the Zoroastrian spirit 
of Wisdom ¢ gives to the question “Is 
wisdom good, or skill, or goodness?” the 
answer, “ Wisdom with which there is no 
goodness, is not to be considered as wis- 
dom; and skill with which there is no 
wisdom, is not to be considered as skill,” 
wisdom is not worldly, but religious ; and 
skill is not manual, but mental. But how 
near do wisdom and cleverness come to 
faith and reason ? 

So when'the Vedantist makes his Deity 
say to the disciple : — 

Place your mind on me only. Fix your un- 
derstanding on me. In me you will dwell 
hereafter ; there is no doubt (as to that). 

But if you are unable to fix your mind 
steadily on me, then endeavor to obtain me by 
the abstraction of mind resulting from con- 
tinuous meditation (contemplation). 

If you are unequal even to continuous con- 
templation, then let acts for propitiating me 
be your highest aim. Even by performing 
actions (works) for propitiating me you will 
attain perfection. 

* Bhagavad Gité, xii. 19 (translated by Mr. Telang 


in vol. vili., pp. tor, 102). 
+ Vol. xxiv. p- 37 





If you are unable to do even that, then re- 
sort to devotion to me, and self-restrained, 
abandon all fruit of action. 

For knowledge is better than continuous 
meditation; concentration is esteemed higher 
than knowledge; and the abandonment of fruit 
of action than concentration. From that 
abandonment tranquillity comes soon.* 


In this passage we have intellectual 
knowledge, religious contemplation, works, 
and devotion, arranged ina series in which 
each is higher and better than the last. 
But it would require a commentary to make 
the differentiation clear. 

The Buddhist, on the other hand, seems 
to put reason at the head of the list : — 


And whilst the Blessed One (that is, the 
Buddha) stayed there on the Vulture’s Peak, 
he held that comprehensive religious talk with 
the brethren on the nature of upright conduct, 
and of earnest contemplation, and of intelli- 
gence (thus summarized) : ‘‘ Great is the fruit, 
great the advantage, of earnest contempla- 
tion—when set round with upright conduct. 
Great is the fruit, great the advantage, of in- 
tellect — when set round with earnest contem- 
plation. The mind set round with intelligence 
is freed from the Great Influences (that are 
evil), that is to say, from sensuality, from 
individuality, from delusion, and from igno- 
rance.’’ ¢ 


Here the general sense of the passage 
is clear enough — without good works re- 
ligious feeling is of no avail, and without 
religious feeling mere intellectis vain. It 
is earnestness (“when set round with” 
good works) and intellect combined that 
deliver a man from evil influences, and 
especially from delusion and from igno- 
rance. But the expression is as terse as 
the thought is deep. Each substantive 
used is used ina special, technical Buddh- 
ist sense. And the modern reader, who 
wants to get at the exact force of the 
passage, will need a commentary on the 
precise connotation of each of the terms 
employed. 

It is only in those few passages, which 
contain no words that are used in such 
special technical senses, and no allusions 
to “ator ideas or customs or beliefs 
unknown to the West, that we can read on 
without a break and without a commen- 
tary. Such passages are almost entirely 
confined to the later books, and in them to 
the parts which deal, not with the deeper 
thought, but with more superficial sub- 
jects, with the common stock, as it were, 
of moral ideas reconcilable with all phases 


* Bhagavad Git4, loc. cit., p. 100. 
+ Buddhist Suttas (translated by Professor Rhys 
Davids, vol. xi., p. 11). 
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of belief. Thus the following passage, 
though from one of the oldest docu- 
ments incorporated into the Buddhist 
scriptures, is yet easily intelligible to a 
modern European, and the beauty of its 
style is a fit setting for the beauty of most 
of its ideas. It refers, however, not to 
the excellent way, the highest stage of 
Buddhist morality, but only to a lower 
stage, open.to every Buddhist. Those 
who walked in the excellent way are sup- 
posed, indeed, to follow its precepts, but 
to follow also something higher still. 


Uprightness is his delight, and he sees dan- 
ger in the least of those things he should 
avoid. He adopts and trains himself in the 
precepts. He encompasses himself with holi- 
ness ‘n word and deed. He sustains his life 
by means that are quite pure. Good is his 
conduct, guarded the door of his senses. 
— and self-possessed, he is altogether 

appy. 

Now wherein is his conduct good? Herein, 
that putting away the murder of that which 
lives, he abstains from destroying life. The 
cudgel and the sword he lays aside: and, full 
of modesty and pity, he is compassionate and 
kind to all creatures that have life. 

Putting away the theft of that which is not 
his, he abstains from taking anything not 
given. He takes only what is given; there- 
with is he coment; and he passes his life in 
honesty and purity of heart. 

Putting away unchastity, he lives a life of 
chastity and purity, averse to the low habit of 
sexual intercourse. 

Putting away lying, he abstains from speak- 
ing falsehood. He speaks truth; from the 
truth he never swerves; faithful and trust- 
worthy, he injures not his fellow-man by de- 
ceit. 

Putting away slander, he abstains from 
calumny. What he hears here he repeats not 
elsewhere, to raise a quarrel against the people 
here: what he hears elsewhere he repeats not 
here, to raise a quarrel against the people 
there. Thus he lives as py oem together of 
those who are divided, an encourager of those 
who are friends, a peacemaker, a lover of 
peace, impassioned for peace, a speaker of 
words that make for peace. 

Putting away bitterness of speech he ab- 
stains from harsh language. Whatsoever 
word is humane, pleasant to the ear, of good 
report, reaching to the heart, urbane, pleasing 
to the people, beloved of the people —such 
are the words he speaks. : 

Putting away foolish talk, he abstains from 
vain conversation. In season he speaks; he 
speaks fact; he speaks that which is; he 
utters sound doctrine and good discipline; he 
speaks, and at the right time, that which re- 
dounds to profit, is well grounded, and is full 
of wisdom.*® 


* Buddhist Suttas, loc. cit., vol. xi. pp. 188-190. 
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Such passages commend themselves to 


every one. ut they do so precisely 
because, though no doubt good Buddh- 
ism, they happen to contain no specially 
Buddhistic phrases, and no allusions to 
the Buddhist system of self-culture. And 
it may very safely be said that there are 
not, in all these volumes, half-a-dozen cases 
of a page of consecutive reading that is 
equally intelligible to Western minds, and 
at the same time equally elevated in senti- 
ment and simple and graceful in form. 

It is not then for the artistic merit of 
the works it contains, nor for the value of 
its direct and easily intelligible statements 
of either ethical or religious thought, that 
the project of this series of translations 
demands our hearty sympathy. It is be- 
cause it brings together for the first time, 
and in a shape and manner which make 
their use easy to students, a number of the 
most valuable ancient records of the early 
ideas, and customs, and beliefs of man- 
kind, because it gives the authoritative 
texts which are the only means by which 
scholars of the requisite training will be 
able to explain to us some of the most in- 
teresting phases of that later, though still 
ancient, thought which grew out of those 
early beliefs, and because it thus affords 
the very greatest possible aid to the com- 
parative study of the history of ideas, and 
especially of religious ideas. Itis only by 
means of such connected effort that so 
magnificent a result as has been here 
achieved would be attainable. We may 
regret that there are at present no trained 
men set apart for the study of such rec- 
ords. Perhaps before long there may be 
professorships of the comparative study of 
the history of religious beliefs at both of 
our old universities. Meanwhile we re- 
joice to notice that a second series of these 
translations has been announced and has 
actually begun to appear. The stones, at 
least, out of which a stately edifice may 
hereafter arise, are here being brought to- 
gether. Professor Max Miiller has de- 
served well of scientific history. Nota 
few minds owe to his enticing words their 
first attraction to this branch of study. 
But no work of his, not even the great 
edition of the Rig Veda, can compare in 
importance or in usefulness with this En- 
glish translation of the sacred books of 
the East, which has been devised by his 
foresight, successfully brought so far by 
his persuasive and organizing power, and 
will, we trust, by the assistance of the dis- 
tinguished scholars he has gathered round 
him, be carried in due time to a happy 
completion. 
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From Good Words. 
THIS MAN’S WIFE. 


A STORY OF WOMAN’S FAITH. 

BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
Book III.— AFTER TWELVE YEARS. 
CHAPTER XIII. 

NEW FACES — NEW FRIENDS. 


“You may call it what you like, Mr. 
Tom Porter, but I call it deceit.” 

“ No,” said Tom, giving his rough head 
a roll, as he stood with his legs very far 
apart, looking quite the sailor now, in 
place of the quiet body-servant of the St. 
James’s pantry. ‘ No, my lass, not deceit, 
reg’lar sea arrangement; sailing under 
sealed orders. Quite a reg’lar thing.” 

“It’s the last thing I should have ex- 
pected of Sir Gordon; and as to Mr. 
Bayle, how he could keep it quiet as he 
did, and then all at once make his appear- 
ance off the coast of Spain 

“ After coming quietly on board at Ply- 
mouth, while you people were all shut up 
below out of the rough weather. Pooh! 
my lass, it was all meant well, so don’t 
show so much surf.” 

“ Reason?” said Bayle, smiling, as he 
sat aft with Mrs. Hallam and Julia, Sir 
Gordon having gone to his cabin. “I 
thought if I proposed coming it would 
agitate and trouble you both, and as to 
what you have said, surely I am a free 
agent, and if it gives me pleasure to watch 
over you both, and to render you up safely 
at our journey’s end, you cannot wish to 
deny me that.” 

The subject dropped, and as the days 
age on in the pleasant monotony of a 
ife at sea, when the sky smiles and the 
wind is fair, the position seemed to be 
accepted by Mrs. Hallam as inevitable. 
She tried hard to shut herself away with 
Julia, but soon found that she must yield 
to circumstances. She appealed to Sir 
Gordon and to Christie Bayle, but each 
smiled as he gave her a few encouraging 
words. 

“You trouble yourself about an imagi- 
nary care,” the latter said. “ Bear in mind 
that you are on your way to a settlement 
where sins against the government are 
often condoned, and you may rest assured 
that no one on board this vessel would be 
so cruel as to visit your unhappy condition 
upon your innocent heads.” 

“ But I would far rather be content 
with Julie’s company, and keep to our 
cabin.” 

“Itis impossible,” said Bayle. “It is 
like drawing attention to you. Be ad- 








vised by me; lead the quiet regular cabin 
life, and all will be well.” 

Mrs. Hallam shook her head. 

“No,” she said. “I am afraid. 
more troubled than I can say.” 

She gazed up in Bayle’s eyes, and a 
questioning look passed between them. 
Each silently asked the other the same 
question : “ Have you noticed that?” 

But the time was not ripe for the ques- 
tion to be put in its entirety, and neither 
spoke. 

The weather continued glorious from 
the time of the fresh grey dawn, when the 
tip of the sun gradually rose above the 
sea, on through the glowing heat of noon, 
when the pitch oozed from the-seams, and 
outside the awnings the handrails could 
not be touched by the bare hand; then 
on and on till the passengers assembled 
in groups to see sky and water dyed with 
the refulgent hues that dazzled while they 
filled with awe. 

It was at these times that Mrs. Hallam 
and Julia stole away from the other groups, 
to be followed at a distance by Bayle, who 
stood and watched them as they gazed at 
the setting sun. For it seemed to mother 
and daughter like a sign, a foretaste of 
the glory of the land to which they were 
going, and in the solemnity and silence 
of the mighty deep, evening by evening 
they ewok and watched, their privacy re- 
spected by all on board, till lamps began 
to swing here and there beneath the awn- 
ing, and generally Lieutenant Eaton came 
to ask Mrs. Hallam to play or Julia to 
sing. 

“Bayle,” Sir Gordon would say, with 
the repetition of an elderly and queru- 
lous man, “ you always seem to me like 
a watch-dog on the lookout for intrud- 
ers. 

“T am,” said Bayle laconically. 

“Then why, sir, confound you! when 
the intruders do come, don’t you seize 
’em, and shake ’em, and throw ’em over- 
board?” 

“I’m afraid I should do something of 


I am 


‘the kind,” replied Bayle, “only I must 


have cause.” 

“Cause? Well, haven’t you cause 
enough, man?” 

“Surelyno. Everybody on board, from 
the captain to the humblest seaman, has 
a respectful smile for them as he raises 
his cap.” 

“Of course he has,” cried Sir Gordon 
-— 

“Then why should the watch-dog inter- 
fere?” 

“Why? Isn’t that soldier fellow al- 





bin 
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ways making advances, and carrying them 
off to the i of an evening?’ 

“Yes; and it seems, now the first 
trouble has worn off, to give them both 
pleasure. Surely they have had their 
share of pain!” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Sir Gordon; “but I 
don’t like it ; I don’t like it, Bayle.” 

“T have felt the same, but we must not 
be selfish. Besides, we agreed that they 
ought to associate with the passengers 
during the voyage.” _—~ 

Sir Gordon’s face grew full of puckers, 
as he drew out and lit a cheroot, which 
he smoked in silence, while Bayle went 
to the side and gazed at the black water, 
spangled with the reflected stars that 
burned above in the vast bejewelled arch 
of heaven. 

“TI don’t like it,” muttered Sir Gordon 
to himself, “and I don’t understand 
Bayle. No,” he continued after a pause, 
“ T cannot ask him that. Time settles all 
these matters, and it will settle this.” 

From where he sat he could, by turn- 
ing his head, gaze beneath the awning 
looped up like some =e marquee. Here, 
by the light of the shaded lamps, the pas- 
sengers and officers gathered night after 
night as they sailed on through the trop- 
ics. At times ‘there would be a dance, 
more often the. little tables would be oc- 
cupied b om at some game, while 
first one lady and then another would take 
her place at the piano. 

There were others’ eyes beside Sir 
Gordon’s watching beneath the awning, 
and a signal would be given by a low 
whistle whenever Julia was seen to ap- 
proach the instrument. Then a knot of 
the soldiers and sailors would collect to 
listen to her clear, thrilling voice as she 
sang some sweet old-time ballad. It was 
always Philip Eaton who pressed her to 
sing, led her to the piano, and stood over 
her, holding a lamp or turning over the 
leaves. He it was, too, who was the first 
to applaud warmly; and often and often 
from where he leaned over the bulwarks, 
listening too, Bayle could see the ingen- 
uous girlish face look up with a smile at 
the handsome young officer, who would 
stay by her side afterwards perhaps the 

eater part of the evening, or he would 
ead her to where Captain Otway was loll- 
ing back, talking to Mrs. ae Otway, 
a handsome, fashionable-looking woman, 
who seemed to win her way day by day 
more and more to the friendship of Milli- 
cent Hallam. 

At such times Sir Gordon would be 
alone and fume, while Bayle watched the 
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black, starlit water, closing his eyes when 
Julia sang or Mrs. Hallam played some 
old piece that recalled the doctor’s cot- 
tage at King’s Castor. Afterwards he 
would turn his head and look beneath the 
awning sadly — the warm, soft glow of the 
swinging lamp lighting up face after face, 
which then seemed to fade away into the 
shadow. 

He was strangely affected at such times. 
Now it was the present, and they were 
at sea; anon it seemed that he was lean- 
ing over the rustic seat in the doctor’s 
garden, and that was not the awning and 
the quarterdeck, but the little drawing- 
room with the open windows. Time had 
not glided on; and in a curious, dreamy 
fashion, that did not seem to be Julia, the 
child he had taught, but Millicent; and 
that was not Lieutenant Eaton leaning 
over her, but Robert Hallam. 

Then one of the shadows on the awn- 
ing would take a grotesque resemblance 
to little Miss Heathery, to help out the 
flights of fancy ; and ‘Bayle would listen 
for the tinkling notes of the piano again, 
and feel surprised not to hear a little, 
bird-like voice piping “ Gaily the trouba- 
dour.” 

Then there would be a burst of merry 
conversation, and perhaps a laugh; and 
as Bayle turned his head —_ to to} 
half wonderingly, the lamplight would fall 
perhaps upon the faces of mother and 
daughter, the centre of the group near the 
piano. 

Christie Bayle would begin to study the 
stars once more, as if seeking to read 
therein his future; but in vain, for he 
gazed down where they were broken and 
confused in the dark waters, sparkling 
and gliding as they were repeated again 
below, deep down in the transparent 
depths, where phosphorescent creatures 
bright almost as the reflected stars, 
glowed here and there. 

“1 can’t make him out,” Sir Gordon 
would often say. 

No wonder? Christie Bayle could not 
analyze his own feelings, only that the 
old sorrow that was dead and buried years 
upon years ago seemed to be reviving and 
growing till it was becoming an agonizing 
pang. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
LADY EATON’S SON. 


It was a long voyage, for in those days 
the idea of shortening a trip to the an- 
tipodes had not been dreamed of, and the 
man who had suggested that the time 
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would come when powerful steamers 
would run through the Mediterranean, 
down a canal, along the Red Sea, across 
the Indian Ocean, touch at Singapore, 
and after threading their way among the 
tropic Indian islands, pass down the east- 
ern side of the Australian continent 
within shelter of the Great Barrier Reef, 
would have been called a madman. 

But long and tedious as it was made by 
calms in what seemed to be a region of 
eternal summer, Christie Bayle prayed 
that the voyage might be prolonged. 

And then, Talia — who had been to him 
as his own child, whose young life he had 
seen increase and develop till the bud was 
promising to be a lovely flower — seemed 
so happy. Everything was so new to the 
young girl, fresh from her life of retire- 
ment, and now thrust into a society where 
she was at once made queen. There was 
a smile and a pull at the forelock from 
every sailor, while every soldier of Cap- 
tain Otway’s company was ready to salute 
as soon as she came on deck. 

The bluff old captain of the Sea King 
took her at once under his protection, and 
settled her place at table; while his offi- 
cers vied with each other in their atten- 
tions. As for Philip Eaton, he was more 
than satisfied with the behavior of Mrs. 
Captain Otway, and he did not believe her 
when, in a free-and-easy way, she clapped 
him on the shoulder and said, — 

“It is not on your account, Phil Eaton 
—handsome youth, who falleth in love 
with every pretty woman he sees — but 
because I like the little lady. However, 
my boy, your flirtation is nearly over.” 

“ Nearly over, Mrs. Otway!” he cried 
warmly. “Flirtation? Don’t call it by 
that wretched name.” 

“ There, I told Jack so, and he laughed 


at me. It is serious, then?” 
“Serious. I mean to be married this 
time.” 


* Pooh! nonsense, Phil, absurd!” 

“Was it absurd for you to make a run- 
away match with John Otway?” 

“No; but then we loved each other 
passionately.” 

“ Well, and do not we?” 

“Hum! No, my dear boy. There, 
Phil, you see, I am like a mother to you. 
ba think you love the little thing desper- 
ately.’ 

“And I do so. It is no thinking. I 
never saw a woman who moved me as she 
does, with her sweet, innocent ways.” 

“Is it so bad as that?” said Mrs, Ot- 
way, smiling.” 


“Bad! no, it’s good. I’m glad I’ve met 





the woman at last of whom I can feel 
proud. She is so different from any girl 
I ever met before.” 

“ Don’t singe your wings, my handsome 
butterfly,” said Mrs. Otway, laughing. 
“ Why, my dear Phil, I don’t think the 
girl cares for you a bit.” 

“ But I am sure she does.” 

“ Has she owned to it?” 

“No,” he said proudly. “I am in ear- 
nest now, and I reverence her so that I 
would not say a word until I have spoken 
to her mother and her friends.” 

“ Humph! yes, her friends,” said Mrs. 
Otway. “What relatives are Sir Gordon 
Bourne and the Reverend Christie Bayle 
to the fair queen of my gallant soldier’s 
heart?” 

“T don’t know,” he said impatiently. 

“ Why are they all going out to Port 
Jackson?” 

“{ don’t know. How should I?” 

“Oh! they might have told you in con- 
versation.” 

“ T have not troubled myself about such 
things. Hang it all! Mrs. Otway, how 
could I be so petty?” 

“Ts it not natural that a man should be 
anxious to know who and what are the 
relatives of the lady he thinks of as his 
future wife ?” 

“Oh, some sordid fellows would think 
of such things. I’m not going to marry 
her relations.” 

“In some sort a man must,” said Mrs. 
Otway coolly. 

“Look here,” cried the young officer, 
“why do you talk to me like this ?” 

“Hallo! what’s the matter?” cried 
Captain Otway, who had come up unob- 
served ; “ quarrelling ?” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Otway, “ I’m only giv- 
ing Phil Eaton a little of the common 
sense he seems to have been losing lately. 
Why do I talk to you like this, my dear 
Phil? I'll tell you. Because the day 
before we sailed Lady Eaton came to me 
and said, ‘You are a woman of experi- 
ence, Mrs. Otway; keep an eye upon my 
boy, and don’t let him get entangled in 
any way.’” 

“* My mother said that to you?” 

“ Indeed she did; and now that you are 
running your head into a very pretty 
silken skein, and tangling yourself up in 
the most tremendous manner, I think it is 
time for me to act.” 

“Quite right, Phil,” said the captain. 
“You wanted checking. The young lady 
is delicious, and all that is innocent and 
nice ; but you are not content with a pleas- 
ant chat.” 
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“No,” said the lieutenant firmly; “I 
mean to marry her.” 

“Indeed!” said Otway drily. “Who 
and what is she?” 

“ A lady of the greatest refinement and 
sweetness of character.” 

“Granted; but who is her mother?” 

“ Mrs.,.Hallam, a lady whom, in spite of 
her sadness of disposition and distant 
ways, itis a privilege to know.” 

“Will you go on, Phil?” said Otway. 

“No! Oh, captain, you are talking 
grand sense! I'll listen.” 

“Well, then, here is another question. 
Who is Mr. Hallam?” 

“ How should I know? Some merchant 
or official out at Port Jackson. They are 
going to joinhim. Julie ——” 

“ Hallo!” cried Mrs. Otway, “has it 
come to that?” 

“Miss Hallam,” continued the young 
officer, flushing, “told me she had not 
seen her father for years.” 

Captain Otway turned to his wife, and 
she exchanged glances with him in a 
meaning way. 

Eaton looked sharply from one to the 
other, his eyes flashing, and his white 
teeth showing as he bit his lip. 

“What do you two mean?” he cried 
angrily. 

“Oh, nothing!” said Otway, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

“TI insist upon knowing!” cried Eaton. 
“You would not look like that without 
deep cause ; and itis not fairtome. Look 
here, I can’t bear it! You are thinkin 
something respecting these people; an 
it is not like my old ) Premera Hang it all, 
am I a boy?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Otway gently, “a fool- 
ish, hot-headed, impetuous boy. Now, 
my dear Phil, be reasonable. The young 
lady is very sweet and gentle, and sings 
charmingly. She is a delicious little com- 
panion for the voyage, and at your wish 
Jack and I have Goma very friendly, not 
feeling ourselves called upon during a 
voyage like this to inquire into people’s 
antecedents so long as they were pleas- 
ant.” 

“ But ‘2 

“ Hear me out.” 

“ Yes, hear her out, Phil; and don’t be 
a fool!” said Captain Otway. 

“Mrs. Hallam and Miss Hallam are 
both very nice, and we like them, and I 
should like them to the end of the voyage 
if ~~ were not beginning to make your- 
self very stupid.” 

“Stupid! 
Otway!” 





Oh, shame upon you, Mrs. 





“You say so now, my dear boy; but 
what would you say if we, your old friends, 
let ~ run blindly into an entanglement 
with a young lady whose antecedents 
would horrify Lady Eaton, your mother?” 

“I say shame again, Mrs. Otway!” 
cried Eaton. “Why, everything contra- 
dicts your ideas. Would Mrs. and Miss 
Hallam have for friends and companions 
Sir Gordon Bourne anda clergyman? I 
had heard of Sir Gordon as an eccentric 
= baronet years ago.” 

“ So had I,” said Captain Otway; “ but 
they have only become acquainted since 
they were on board ship. Sir Gordon and 
the parson came on board at Plymouth.” 

“Now I am going to show you how 
unjust you both are!” cried Eaton tri- 
umphantly. “Julie—I mean Miss Hal- 
lam — told me herself that she knew Sir 
Gordon Bourne when she was a little 
girl, and that Mr. Bayle had acted as her 
private tutor ever since she could re- 
member.” 

“And what did she say Mr. Hallam 
was?” 

“ She did not mention his name, and I 
did not ask her. Hang it, madam, what 
do you think he is?” 

“T am not going to say, my dear Philip, 
because I should be sorry to misjudge 
any one; but please remember why we are 
going out to Port Jackson.” 

“Going out? Why, to join the regi- 
ment — from the depot.” 

“And when we join our regiment our 
duty is to-——” 

“Guard the convicts ! Good heavens ! ” 

The young man sprang from the chair 
in which he had been lounging, and 
turned white as ashes, then he flushed 
with anger, turned pale again, and glared 
about the vessel. 

Just then Mrs. Hallam came out of the 
cabin with Julia, and mounted to the after 
deck, going slowly to the vessel’s side, 
as was her custom, to gaze away east 
and south, talking softly to her child the 
while. 

“Oh, it is impossible!” said Eaton 
at last. “How dare you make such a 
charge?” 

“My wife makes no charge, Phil,” said 
Captain Otway firmly. “She only tells 
you what we think. Perhaps we are 
wrong.” 

“ And now that you suspect this,” said 
Eaton sarcastically, “are you both going 
to hold aloof from these ladies ?” 

“Certainly not!” said Mrs. Otway 
warmly. “I have always found them most 
pleasant companions during our voyage, 
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and I am the last woman to visit the sins 
of one person on the rest of his family.” 
“ And yet you abuse me for doing as 
you do!” cried Eaton impetuously. 
“There are different depths of shading 
in a picture, my dear Phil,” said Mrs. 
Otway, laying her hand upon the young 
man’s arm. “ Be friendly to these people, 
as Jack there and I are about to be, to the 
end, but don’t go and commit yourself to 
an engagement with a convict’s daughter.” 
“Qh, this is too much!” cried Eaton 
fiercely. 
“No, it is not, Phil,” said the captain 
quietly. “I’m afraid my wife is right.” 
As he was speaking, Mrs. Otway, who 
had left them, crossed the deck, and stood 
talking to Mrs. Hallam and Julia, who 
soon after left them, and Eaton saw her 
walk to where Sir Gordon was smoking 
the cigar just brought to him by Tom 
Porter, and then leave him to go timidly 
up to where Christie Bayle was leaning 
over the bulwarks, book in hand, and 
seeming to read. 


CHAPTER XV. 
SIR GORDON GETS OUT OF TEMPER. 


“ Don’t — pray don’t look so agitated, 
dear mother,” whispered Julia, as they 
left the cabin one morning, after an an- 
nouncement by the captain that before 
many hours had passed, a new phase in 
the long voyage would take place, for 
they would see land. 

The news spread like lightning amon 
the passengers, and was received wit 
eager delight by those who had been 
cooped up gazing at sea and sky for 
months. 

“TI will try to be calm,” said Mrs. 
Hallam, “ but it seems at times more than 
I can bear. Think, Julie; only a few 
more hours and we shall see him again.” 

Julia’s fair young face contracted, and 
there was a strange fluttering about her 
heart. Mingled Sodlings troubled her. 
She was angry with herself that she did 
not share her mother’s joy, and strive 
how she would, she could not help feeling 
regret that the voyage was so near its 
end, and that they were to make a fresh 
plunge in life. 

She had trembled and shrunk from the 
voyage when it was first decided upon. 
There was so much of the unknown to 
encounter, and she had been so happy 
and contented in the simple home, that, 
unlike most young people of her age, 
novelty possessed for her few charms. 
But the voyage had proved, after the first 





few dreary days, one long succession of 
leasant hours. Every one had been so 
ind. Mrs. Otway almost loving, Captain 
Otway frank and manly, and—she col- 
ored slightly as she thought of it all — 
Lieutenant Eaton so gentle and attentive 
to her every wish. 

Yes, for months he had been ready to 
hurry to her side, to wait upon her, to 
read aloud, turn over her music and join 
in the duets with an agreeable, manly 
voice. Yes, it had all been very, very 
pleasant ; the only dark spots in the sun- 
shine, the only clouds being that Sir Gor- 
don had grown more testy and ready to 
say harsh things ; and Mr. Bayle had be- 
come strangely cold and distant, so 
changed. He who had been always so 
warm and frank, looked at her —— 
The old playful manner had completely 

one, and the change troubled her young 
reast sorely. 

That morning, when Mrs. Hallam took 
her old place by the bulwarks to gaze 
away into the distance out of which the 
land she sought was to rise, Julia came to 
a determination, and waiting her oppor- 
tunity, she watched till Bayle had taken 
his place where he sat and read, and Sir 
Gordon was in his usual seat. 

For on shipboard, the nature of the 
vessel’s management seems to communi- 
cate itself to the passengers. As they 
have special berths, so do they adopt 
special seats at the cabin table, and when 
on deck, go by custom to regular places 
after their morning walk beneath the 
breeze-filled sails. 

Sir Gordon was in his seat, and Tom 
Porter on his way with a cigar and light, 
when Julia intercepted him, took them 
from him, and walked up to Sir Gordon’s 
seat. 

“ Hallo!” he said shortly. “ You?” 

“Yes! I’ve brought you your cigar 
and light.” 

She held them out, and the old man 
took them, and lit the cheroot with all the 
careful dallying of an old smoker. 

“ Thank ye,” he said shortly ; but Julia 
did not leave him, only stood looking 
down at the wrinkles of age and annoy- 
ance in the well-bred face. 

“ Well!” he said, “ what are you wait- 
ing for, my child?” His voice was a lit- 
tle softer as the wreaths of smoke rose in 
the soft southern air. 

“TI want to talk to you,” she said, look- 
ing at him wistfully. 

“ Sit down, then. Ah, there’s no chair, 
and — where is our gay young officer to 
fetch one?” 
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Julia did not answer, but 
his face as she seated herse 
deck by his low lounge chair. 

“Why do you speak to me so un- 
kindly?” she said, with a naive innocency 
of manner that made the old man wince 
and cease smoking. 

“ Unkindly ?” 4 said at last. 

“ Yes,” said Julia. “ You have been so 
different. You are not speaking to me 
now as you used.” 

The old man frowned, looked from the 
upturned face at his side to where Mrs. 
Hallam was gazing out to sea, and back 
again. 

“Because I’m growing old and am 
chilly, and pettish, and jealous, my dear,” 
he said at last warmly. “Julia!” he 
cried searchingly, “tell me; do you love 
this Lieutenant Eaton?” 

The girl’s face grew crimson, and her 
eyes flashed a look of resentment as she 
rose quickly to her feet. 

“ No, no! don’t go, my dear,” he cried ; 
but it was too late even if the words could 
have stayed her. Julia was walking swiftly 
away, and Lieutenant Eaton, who was 
coming back from a morni: g parade of 
the company, increased his pace on seeing 
Julia, but she turned aside and walked 
towards Bayle. 

“ Yes, but if I had not just spoken to 
her,” muttered Sir Gordon, “she would 
have stopped. Well, it is only natural, 
and I had no business to speak —no 
business to trouble myself about her. 
Tom Porter says the old maid is bitterly 
mad about it, and declares the poor child 
is going to wreck her life as her mother 
did. The old cat! How dare she think 
such a thing! The impudence! Wishes 
the ship may be wrecked first and that 
we may all be drowned. Ah! you're 
there, are you, sir?” 

“Yes, Sir Gordon. Another cheroot?” 

“ Can’t you see I haven’t smoked this, 
fool? Here, give me a light!” 

Tom Porter’s mahogany face did not 
change as he produced a piece of tinder 
and held it for his testy master to ignite 
his cigar. 

“Thank ye, Tom,” said Sir Gordon, 
changing his tone. “ Here, don’t go away. 
What did that woman say?” 

“ Miss Bing, Sir Gordon?” 

“Yes ; you know whom I mean. About 
Miss Hallam?” 

“Wished we might all be wrecked and 
drowned before it came off.” 

“ Before what came off?” 

“A wedding with Lieutenant Eaton, 
Sir Gordon.” 
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“Why?” 

“ Principally because she says he’s so 
handsome, Sir Gordon. She hates hand- 
some men.” 

“Humph! That’s why she’s so fond 
of you, Tom Porter.” 

“Which she ain’t, Sir Gordon,” said 
Tom Porter dolefully. 

“You had been talking about weddings 
then?” 

“Well, just a little, Sir Gordon,” said 
Tom Porter, not a muscle of whose coun- 
tenance moved. “I just said how nice it 
was to see two young folks so fond of 
each other.” 

“As whom?” 

“As the lufftenant and Miss Jooly, 
Sir Gordon; and that it would be just as 
nice for two middle-aged folks who had 
kept it all in store.” 

“ And is she going to marry you, then, 
when we get to port ?” 

“No, Sir Gordon; it’s all over. She 
ain’t the marrying sort.” 

“ Humph | Meny a black woman, then, 
to spite her, and then ask her to come and 
see your wife.” 

“ No, Sir Gordon, beggin’ your pardon, 
sir; I’ve been in the wrong, when | ought 
to have took you for an example. It’s all 
over, and I’m settled down thorough. I 
have seen but one woman as I thought 
I'd like to splice.” 

“ And that was Mrs. Hallam’s old maid?” 

“Yes, Sir Gordon.” 

“Why? She isn’t handsome.” 

“ Not outside, Sir Gordon; and I don’t 
rightly know why I took to her, unless it 
was that she seemed so right down like — 
such a_stick-to-you-through-fair-weather- 
and-foul sort of woman. But it’s all over 
now, Sir Gordon. Things won’t turn out 
as one likes, and it’s of no use to try.” 

“You're right, Tom Porter; you're a 
better philosopher than your master. 
There, that will do. When shall we see 
land?” 

“ Morrow morning, Sir Gordon. Day- 
break ; not afore. Any orders "bout the 
shore?” 

“Orders? What are we to do when 
we get there? Tom Porter, if you could 
tell me what we are to do, I’d give you a 
hundred pounds. There, give me a light, 
my cheroot’s out again!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A SORE PLACE. 


“ARE you glad the voyage is nearly 
over?” said a soft little voice that made 
Bayle start. 
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“Glad?” he said, as he turned to gaze 
in Julia’s plaintive-looking face —“ no, I 
am sorry.” 

“Why?” 

“Why? Because you have seemed so 
happy.” He paused a few moments as if 
afraid that his voice would tremble. “ Be- 
cause your mother has seemed so happy.” 
And he added to himself: ‘“ Because I 
tremble for all that is to come.” 

“ Are you angry with me, Mr. Bayle?” 
said Julia after a pause. 

“ Angry with you, my child?” he said, 
with his eyes brightening, though there 
was a piteous look in his face. “ Oh, no; 
how could I be?” 

“] don’t know,” she replied ; “but you 
have grown more and more changed. I 
have seen so little of you lately, and you 
have avoided me.” 

“But you have not been dull. You 
have had many companions and friends.” 

“Yes,” she said quickly, “and they 
have been so kind; but I have seemed to 
regret the past days when we were all so 
quiet and happy together.” 

“Hush!” he said quickly. 
speak like that.” 

“ Not speak l’ke that? There now you 
are angry with me again.” 

“Angry? No, no, my child,” cried 
Bayle, whaee voice trembled with emo- 
tion. “Iam not angry with you.” 

“ That is how I like to hear you speak,” 
cried Julia. “That is how you used to 
speak to me, and not in that grave, meas- 
ured way, as if you were dissatisfied.” 

“ Julia,” he said, hoarse with emotion, 
“how could I be dissatisfied when I see 
you happy? Has it not been the wish of 
my life ?” 

“Yes; I have always known it was. 
Now you make me happy again ; and you 
will cheaya speak so to me?” 

“ Always,” he said, with his eyes light- 
ing up with a strange fire. ‘“ Always, my 
child.” 

“That’s right,” she cried. “That is 
like my dear old master speaking to me 
again;” and her sweet ingenuous eyes 
looked lovingly in his. 

But they saw no response to their ten- 
derness, for the fire died out of Bayle’s 
gaze, the red spots faded from his cheeks, 
and an agonizing pang made him shudder, 
and then draw in a long, deep breath. 

At that moment Lieutenant Eaton ap- 
proached, and Bayle saw the telltale color 
come into Julia’s cheeks. 

“It is fate, I suppose,” said Bayle, 
drawing back to give place to Eaton. 


“ Don’t 





Julia looked up at him quickly, as if she 
divined the words he had said to himself, 
but he did not speak, only smiled sadly, 
and walked towards where Mrs. Hallam 
was gazing over the side. 

He shuddered as he thought of the 
meeting that must take place, and walked 
up and down slowly, thinking of his posi- 
tion, unheeded by Mrs. Hallam, whose 
face was irradiated by the joy that filled 
her breast. 

He turned back to see that Eaton had 
led Julia to the other side of the vessel, 
and as she, too, stood with her hands rest- 
ing on the bulwarks, Bayle could see that 
the young man’s face was bright and ani- 
mated ; that he was talking — to the 
girl, whose head was slightly bent as 
though she was listening attentively to all 
he said. 

Christie Bayle drew a long breath as he 
walked slowly on. His old patient, long- 
suffering smile came upon his face, and 
= his lip ceased quivering, and he said 
softly, — 

- tt it is for her happiness, why not?” 

“ And after all I have said,” exclaimed 
a quick voice beyond the awning. “It’s 
too bad, Jack. He is proposing to her 
now. What shall we do?” 

“ Nothing. Let him find all out for 
himself, and then cool down.” 

“ And half break the poor girl’s heart ? 
I don’t want that.” 

Bayle hurried away, feeling as if he 
could bear no more. The cabin seemed 
the best retreat, where he could take coun- 
sel with himself, and try to arrange some 
plan in which he could dispassionately 
leave out self, and act as he had vowed 
that he would —as a true friend to Milli- 
cent Hallam and her child. 

But he was not to reach his cabin with- 
out another mental sting, for as he de- 
scended he came upon Thisbe, looking 
red-eyed as if she had been crying, and he 
stopped to speak to her. 

“ Matter, sir?” she answered; “and 
you ask me? Go back on deck, sir, and 
see for yourself, and say whether the 
old trouble is to come on us all over 
again.” 

He felt as if he must speak angrily to 
the woman if he stayed; and hurrying by 
her he shut himself in his cabin and stayed 
there for hours with the bustle of prepara- 
tions for landing going on all around, the 
home of many months being looked upon 
now as a prison which every passenger 
was longing to quit, to gain the freedom 
of the shore. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
COMMUNING WITH SELF. 


IT was evening when Bayle went on 
deck again, his old calm having returned. 
He stopped short, and the elasticity of 
spirit that seemed to have come back —a 
feeling of hopefulness in keeping with the 
light champagny atmosphere, so full of 
life —died out again, even as the breeze 
that had wafted them on all day had now 
almost failed, and the ship glided very 
slowly through the water that looked like 
liquid old. 

“ A few short hours,” he said to him- 
self, as he gazed at Mrs. Hallam standing 
with her arm round Julia, bathed in the 
evening light, watching the golden clouds 
upon the horizon that they were told were 
land —to them the land of hope and joy, 
but to Christie Bayle a land of sorrow and 
of pain. 

“ A few short hours,” he said again, 
“and then the fond illusions must fall 
away, and they will be face to face with 
the truth.” 

He crept away sick at heart to the other 
side, where Lieutenant Eaton, who seemed 
to be hovering about mother and daugh- 
ter, eager to join them but kept away , a 
respect for their desire to be alone, passed 
him with a short nod, hesitated, as if 
about to speak, and then went on again. 

Bayle waited hour after hour, ready 
should those in his charge require his ser- 
vices ; but they did not move from their 
position, and it was Eaton who intercepted 
Thisbe, and took from her the scarves she 
was bringing to protect them from the 
night air ; but only a few words passed, and 
he drew back to walk up and down till long 
after the Southern Cross was standing out 
among the glorious stars that looked so 
large and bright in the clear, dark sky 
above, when Mrs. Hallam drew a deep 
breath and whispered a few words to Julia, 
and they descended to their cabin for the 
night, but not to sleep. 

Then by degrees the deck was left to 
the watch, and a strange silence fell, for a 
change had come uponall on board. The 
first excitement that followed the lookout- 
man’s cry of “ Land ho!” had passed, and 
passengers and soldiers were gathered in 

oups after their busy preparation for the 

anding another day distant, and talked in 
whispers. 

Lower and lower sank the weary spirit 
of Christie Bayle, as he stood leaning on 
the bulwark, gazing away into the starry 
depths of-the glorious night, for it seemed 
to him that his task was nearly done, that 





soon those whom he had loved so well 
would pass out of his care, and as he 
thought of Millicent Hallam sharing the 
home of her convict husband he murmured 
a prayer on her behalf. Then his thoughts 
of the mother passed, and he recalled all 
that he had seen during the past months, 
above all Julia’s excited manner that day 
and the conduct of Lieutenant Eaton. 
And as he pondered, his thoughts took 
somewhat this form, — 

“Young, handsome, a thorough gentle- 
man, what wonder that he should win her 
young love? but will he stand the test? 
A convict’s daughter—an officer of the 
king. He must know; and if he does 
stand the test .. 

Christie Bayle stood with his hands 
clasped tightly together, as once more a 
strange agony of soul pierced him to the 
core. He saw himself again the young 
curate entranced by the beauty of a fair 
young English girl in her happy home, 
declaring his love for her, laying hase his 
hopes, and learning the bitter lesson that 
those hopes: were vain. He saw again 
the long years of peaceful friendship with 
a new love growing for the child who had 
been his principal waking thoughts. He 
saw her grow to womanhood, loving him 
as he had loved her—with a love that 
had been such as a father might bear his 
child, till the peaceful calm had been 
broken as he saw that Julia listened 
eagerly and with brightening eyes to the 
words of this young officer; and now it 
was that like a ote the knowledge came, 
the knowledge that beneath all this love 
had been a love of astronger nature, ready 
to burst forth and bloom when it was 
again too late. 

“ A dream—a dream,” he said sadly. 
“ How could she love me otherwise than 
as she said —- as her dear master?” 

“ A dream,” he saidagain. “*‘ Thy will 
be done!’” 





CHAFTER XVIII 
“aT LAST!” 


A Busy day on shipboard, with the ex- 
citement growing fast, and officers and 
men cheerfully turning themselves into 
guides and describers of the scenery on 
either hand. 

A glorious day, with a brisk breeze, and 
the white sails curving out, and the great 
vessel, that had borne them safely to their 
destination, careening gently over, and 
the white foam dividing and swelling away 
to starboard and to port. 

The sky overhead might have been that 
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of Italy, so gloriously bright and pure it 
seemed to all, as at last the vessel glided 
in between the dian giants of the port ; 
and then, as they stood well within the 
two great rocky precipices, the swell upon 
which they had softly swayed died — 3 
the breeze sank, and the great white sails 
flapped and filled and flapped, the ship 
slowly slackened its speed, and at last lay 
motionless, waiting for the tide that would 
bear them on to the anchorage within. 

It was evening when the tantalizing 
waiting was at an end, and the expectant 
groups saw themselves once more gliding 
on and on, into the land-locked estuary 
that, minute by minute, took more and 
more the aspect of some beauteous lake. 

Seen by the glory of the sinking sun, 
and after the long, monotonous voyage, it 
was like some glimpse of Eden, and with 
one consent the soldiers sent forth a hearty 
cheer, which died away into silence as the 
great ship glided on. Jutting promon- 
tories, emerald islands, golden waters, and 
a sky like topaz, as the sun slowly sank. 
Bays filled with roseate hues reflected from 
the sky, swelling hills in the distance of 
‘vondrous greyish green, with deepening 
curves of softly darkening shadows. The 
lake-like bay was without a ripple, and 

listened as polished metal, and mirrored 

ere and there the shore. Away in the 
distance mountain after mountain shone 
through the clear air; and as the wearied 
pom at drank in the glorious scene there 
was a solemnity in its beauty that op- 
pressed them, even unto tears. 

Millicent Hallam stood in that self-same 
spot where she had so patiently watched 
for this her promised land, and as she 
bent forward with half-extended hands, 
Julia saw her lips part, and heard from 
time to time some broken utterance, as 
the tears of joy fell slowly from her dreamy 
eyes. 

\Time after time the most intimate of 
their fellow-passengers approached, but 
there was that in the attitude of mother 
and daughter which commanded respect, 
and they drew back. 

On glided the ship, nearer and nearer, 
with the houses and rough buildings of 
the settlement slowly coming into sight, 
while, as the sun flashed from the win- 
dows, and turned the sand that fringed the 
shore for the time to tawny gold, the 
hearts of mother and daughter seemed to 
go out, to leap the intervening distance, 
and pour forth their longings to him who, 
they felt, was watching the ship that bore 
to him all he held dear. 

Golden changing to orange, to amber, 








to ruddy wine. Then one deep glow, and 
the lake-like harbor for a few minutes as if 
of molten metal cooling into purple, into 
black, and then the placid surface glisten- 
ing with fallen stars. 

And as Julia pressed nearer to the trust- 
ing woman, who gazed straight before her 
at the lights that twinkled in the scattered 
houses of the port, she heard a sweet, rich 
voice murmur softly, — 

“ Robert, husband — I have come!” 

And again, soft as the murmur of the 
tide upon the shore, — 

" y God, I thank thee! At last —at 
last !’ 


From Time. 
A GLIMPSE OF AMERICA. 


BY LORD BRABAZON. 


How is it that so few Englishmen, and 
especially Englishwomen, of means visit 
the great continent of the West, — that 
vast land mainly inhabited by their own 
race, where the English language reigns 
supreme from the tropics of Mexico to 
the ice-bound regions of the Arctic circle, 
where the laws, the institutions, the reli- 
gious denominations of Great Britian are 
reproduced, not necessarily in rep/ica, but 
always after the spirit of the original 
model ; where more than in any other por- 
tion of the globe, her Majesty’s colonies 
excepted, they will feel themselves at 
home, amidst their own kith and kin; and 
where the experiences of former travellers 
have shown, that, if they do not meet with 
a hospitality and courtesy out of measure 
to the merits of the recipient, they may 
rest aSsured that some grave fault must 
lie at their own doors ? 

The fear of the discomforts which some- 
times attend a sea voyage, is doubtless in 
a great measure the cause why our ot 
people, so proverbially famous for travel- 
ling by sea and by land, are not to be 
found during the holiday season in larger 
numbers on the other side of the Atlantic; 
and yet this is not the whole reason, for 
English people are surely not worse sailors 
than the Americans. These latter think 
no more of running across to Europe than 
the former do of going to the Continent, 
whilst some Americans make it a regular 
practice to spend a few months, or even a 
few weeks, of every yearin Europe. The 
United States, of course, cannot offer to 
the educated Englishman objects of such 
high historical or artistic interest as Eu- 
rope does to the cultured American; but 
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history and art do not occupy the entire 
field of human interest and study. Pope 
tells us that the highest study of mankind 
is man, and if the dictum be true, America 
offers such a field of varied study as no 
other country can hope to rival. Sixty 
millions of people drawn from every coun- 
try on the face of the earth are there to be 
seen, working out their own destiny, with- 
in the lines of, and subject to the all- 
prevailing influences of, an Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. There are some who believe 
that this Anglo-Saxon civilization has yet 
a great part to play in other quarters of the 
lobe than in America, and to such it can 
¢ a matter of no small interest to see how 
the Aryan and non-Aryan become ab- 
sorbed in this vast conglomerate of na- 
tions, which, by intermixture and mutual 
pressure, is evolving a new order of men, 
to be perhaps the “coming race” of 
Lytton, the offspring of intelligence and 
progress, armed with the invincible and 
deadly “vril.” The United States offera 
field of study which the statesman, or man 
of education, should not neglect. The 
high price of labor, and the necessity for 
economizing time and human agency, 
forces the people of that country to turn 
their continual attention towards the im- 
rovement of all mechanical appliances 
or carrying on the work of life with the 
least outlay of human exertion. The man 
of commerce, the engineer, the farmer, 
the employer of labor, and all who have 
to cater to the wants of the public, will 
find a trip to America not only interest- 
ing but profitable. These may learn many 
a little hint, which, if they be men of 
sense, they will know how to adapt to the 
requirements of an older civilization. 
Such adaptation, whilst putting money 
into their pockets, will probably add to the 
sum total of the general convenience and 
happiness. The ease with which, owing 
to the admirable railway arrangements in 
the United States, long journeys can be 
accomplished, and the magnificent and 
varied natural beauties of certain portions 
of the country, would, one would fancy, 
induce hundreds of pleasure-seekers and 
admirers of nature to turn their steps 
from the well-known paths, trodden by the 
common crowd of Europe, to the cafions 
of the western slopes, or to the virgin 
crags of the Rocky Mountains. But such 
is not the case. The only well-to-do En- 
glishmen who have invaded America in 
any numbers are the sportsmen, those of 
them at least who are not afraid of a little 
roughing it, and who prefer the freedom 





and excitement of a wild open-air life, in 
search of the buffalo or the prairie hen, 
to the tamer joys of a Norfolk preserve. 
It is remarkable that, although Americans 
have of late years known how to hold 
their own in sports and athletic pastimes 
with the best of our own men, they appear 
to be content to permit Englishmen to 
monopolize, to a great extent, the enjoy- 
ment to be found in their own unrivalled 
hunting-grounds of the West. It is not 
likely, however, that this indifference to 
the family preserves, on the part of the 
owners, will be of long duration. Let 
British guests or poachers make the most 
of their*present pleasures, for they will 
not long be permitted to enjoy a monopoly 
of them. 

If America is a country worth being 
visited by the healthy and the strong, it 
has much to recommend it to the delicate 
and the invalid. The climate of Colorado 
rivals that of the Engadine in Switzer- 
land, and softer breezes and a sun even 
brighter than of the Riviera are to be 
found in the winter resorts of Georgia 
and Florida. To the overworked states- 
man and to the professional business man 
seeking rest and relaxation, America pos- 
sesses this all-important advantage over 
the usual holiday resorts of England or 
the Continent, that for at all events two 
weeks —one going to America and the 
other returning home —it is impossible 
for him to receive letters or telegrams, in 
addition to which the distance appears so 
great to the popular mind, that many cor- 
respondents will refrain from writing to 
him when in America, who would not hes- 
itate to do so if he were at Paris, Cannes, 
or Rome. During this fortnight at sea he 
can obtain complete rest, unbroken by 
anxiety, or care of any kind; he can re- 
cline on deck, smoke his cigar, or give 
himself up to the pleasures of a novel with 
the consciousness that this immunity from 
interruption is absolutely certain to last 
for a weekat least. The man of medicine 
and he who has had the misfortune to have 
felt the pressure of life on an overworked 
nervous system can alone recognize the 
value of such rest and the happiness which 
it represents. 

The America of Dickens, and the Amer- 
ica of to-day, are two widely different 
countries. It is the difference between 
the self-conceited, sensitive, half-formed 
hobbledehoy of sixteen, and the sober, 
experienced, sensible, full-grown man of 
thirty. 

The latter has entered the arena of life, 
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has fought his battles, has acquired a 
knowledge of his own powers and of those 
of his rivals, knows his own strength, and 
is not blind to his weaknesses. He is 
modest and yet self-reliant, courteous but 
not servile, independent but not arrogant, 
conscious of strength but not aggressive 
— he has, in a word, established his posi- 
tion, and is not afraid of criticism. He 
can afford to recognize his faults and learn 
of his neighbors, knowing that they may 
learn much of him. 

The writer has just returned from a 
visit to the Eastern States. He had not 
seen them for twenty-one years. During 
this period communication with Europe 
has been greatly facilitated, and has 
brought about many changes. 

In 1864 the sea passage could not be 
accomplished in less than from ten to 
twelve days; now the Cunard screw- 
steamer Etruria can make the same dis- 
tance in six days anda few hours. The 
result of this has been to bring Europe 
nearer to America; and whilst America 
has unquestionably influenced European 
life, European ideas have not been with- 
out influence in Ainerica. 

The two continents have acted and re- 
acted one upon another. The progress 
made in America in art, architecture, and 
in the comforts, luxuries, and refinements 
of life is marked. The men are more cul- 
tivated. In 1864 it was a rare thing to 
find a man who was not engrossed in the 
pursuit of wealth and of wealth alone. 
Now other interests find their devotees. 
A leisured class has arisen, small in num- 
bers but increasing. Literature, art, mu- 
sic, travel, and sport compete for attention, 
and obtain it. Politics are still in a great 
measure left to professionals; but, with 
the triumph of civil service reform, cul- 
ture and refinement will doubtless come to 
the front in greater measure than in the 
past. The spittoon of Dickens is disap- 
pearing, with many another custom of 
doubtful propriety, popularly associated in 
the British mind with the typical Ameri- 
can, although a too indiscriminate desire 
for praise of national institutions, customs, 
and scenery (inherited doubtless from our- 
selves) still occasionally embarrasses the 
traveller who desires to unite just appre- 
ciation with strict veracity. Life has 
become decidedly pleasanter for the Euro- 
pean traveller since the days of the novel- 
ist. The Pullman car, with its luxuries 
and comforts ; the elevated railroad; the 
commodious street conveyances ; the mag- 
nificent steamers, —all contribute to his 





happiness. But has not the democratic 
goddess been somewhat asleep of late 
years? Has she not winked at some in- 
novations of decidedly aristocratic origin ? 
The Pullman car can scarcely be said to 
be other than a first-class carriage under 
another denomination; and the liveried 
servants, the splendid equipages of New- 
port, and the clubs of New York and Bos- 
ton, as well as the shooting and hunting 
preserves of fashionable coteries, some- 
what astonish a stranger, who comes with 
the notion that American institutions can 
find no room for the luxuries of European 
life. Let it not be thought though, that 
the golden youth of America are less manly 
than their fathers. On the contrary, the 
physique of the young man of the richer 
classes is vastly improved. Athletic 
sports hold a sah higher place in Amer- 
ican colleges than they used to do, Our 
universities and athletic clubs have of late 
years been taught, by sharp experience, 
that America can produce men capable of 
competing with them on equal terms in all 
sports in which Englishmen formerly 
prided themselves as faciles principes. 
More cultivated, gentleman-like, and well- 
built young fellows it would be difficult to 
meet than the a/umni of Harvard, and 
doubtless the same may be said of other 
universities. If luxury has increased, 
charity and the love of nian has not dimin- 
ished. The benevolence and public spirit 
of wealthy men in the States is very 
marked. There is hardly a county town 
of any size which cannot boast of public 
institutions which it owes to the open- 
handed generosity of its citizens. Girard 
College, the Corcoran Gallery, the Tick- 
nor Library, and the Agassiz Museum have 
a world-wide reputation ; and the names of 
Wolff, Dodge, Jesup, Emery, Brace, and 
of many other workers for the good of 
their fellow-creatures, are not unknown in 
this country. 

It would conduce greatly to the growth 
and perpetuation of kindly feeling between 
the two countries, and would, I believe, be 
of educational benefit to the young men of 
both nations, if England would sometimes 
send her young men to complete their 
education in an American university, and 
if America would occasionally reciprocate 
the compliment by sending hers to Eton 
or Harrow, and to Oxford or Cambridge. 
The gain would be a mutual one, for there 
are gaps in the educational system of each 
country, which the other could fill. The 
nearer the two countries are brought to- 
gether, the better for the world. The 
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American and the Englishman are to be 
found in the front of life’s battle for prog- 
ress and civilization in every quarter of 
the globe. The English language, at this 
moment, will carry a man further than any 
other. No other people would appear to 
equal this race in its colonizing power, or 
in its power of absorption, and none, on 
the other hand, shows a greater power of 
resistance to its own absorption by other 
races. Looking ahead, therefore, through 
a vista of years, it would seem as if Amer- 
ica and England were destined to exert an 
influence in the world’s future history, far 
surpassing that which, in the past, has 
fallen to the lot of any single race of men. 
Their influences being world-wide, a con- 
flict between these two powerful nations 
would mean greater suffering to mankind 
than that perhaps between any other two 
people. The world, on the other hand, 
would be vastly the gainer if England and 
America were always to be found on the 
side of progress and civilization, advanc- 
ing with equal steps towards the accom- 
plishment of the high purposes for which, 
in the providence of God, they would 
appear to be destined. 
Americans are sometimes heard to com- 
plain of the manners of a certain class of 
oung Englishmen who ought to know 
etter. They are accused of accepting 
American hospitality and of neglecting the 
conventionalities of dress and etiquette, 
which are customary in good European 
society. The American naturally resents 
the idea of an Englishman doing in Amer- 
ica what he would not do at home, and 
very justly considers such action a want of 
ap oy respect towards his entertainers. 
t is hardly likely that any man, calling 
himself a gentleman, oan deliberatel 
wish to insult his host. It would be diff- 
cult to find a term too strong to charac- 
terize the atrocious nature of such an 
offence against good manners and gentle- 
manly breeding ; the explanation is prob- 
ably to be found in the crass ignorance in 
regard to all things connected with Amer- 
ica, which is sometimes to be met with in 
England, even amongst the so-called edu- 
cated classes. The ordinary Englishman’s 
ideas about America are often hazy, and 
sometimes mythical. I hope the genera- 
tion is now defunct which was under the 
firm conviction that all Americans were 
black; but there are, I fear, some still to 
be found, who, when they speak of Amer- 
ica, picture to themselves a country in the 
early stages of civilization. This is not to 
be wondered at, when we consider how 





meagre is the information imparted at En- 
= schools or colleges in regard to the 

istory, geography, politics, or progress of 
this great country. The result of this is, 
that some Englishmen firmly believe that 
a dress-coat and a silk hat are unnecessary 
impediments to the trans-Atlantic tourist, 
and consequently scandalize their hosts by 
appearing at dinner parties in shooting- 
coats, and on Fifth Avenue in knicker- 
bockers. It is also difficult for them to 
realize that a black coat is de rigueur not 
only at New York, but in more than a 
score of other cities of the Union, and 
that Americans are even more particular 
than Englishmen with regard to the little 
conventionalities of society. The former 
are perhaps a little over-sensitive upon 
some of these points; but this should 
make an Englishman only the more care- 
ful not to be guilty of any act which could 
be conatneed | into want of respect for 
either the country or his hosts. The 
kindness, the hospitality, the courtesy 
which a traveller meets with in the States 
will make him anxious to do all he can to 
show his hosts that he is sensible of the 
trouble they have taken to make his stay 
in the country agreeable. There isa gen- 
eral disposition amongst all classes of 
Americans to be civil to Englishmen. On 
the street, in the cars, in the hotels, the 
traveller will often be astonished at the 
amount of trouble which the unknown 
American will voluntarily undertake in 
order to assist him, or to render his jour- 
ney or sojourn in a place more agreeable. 
It is much to be feared that Englishmen 
do not always as readily put themselves 
out for Americans when they visit Great 
Britain. 

To Englishmen it is a matter of aston- 
ishment that so few Americans of wealth 
seem to appreciate the pleasures of a 
country life. With the exception of a few 
places on the Hudson River, there are no 
residences which rise above the rank of 
large villas. This is the more extraordi- 
nary, as the number of Americans pos- 
sessing an annual income of over £20,000 
is very large, and would probably be found 
to surpass those that England could pro- 
duce. It is matter also of notoriety that 
she possesses millionaires whose incomes 
double and treble those of the plutocracy 
of Great Britain. These same men are 
content to spend thousands in erectin 
residences at Newport or Lenox, whic 
they call “cottages,” sometimes (espe- 
cially in the former place) on small plots 
of ground, hardly an acre in extent, and 
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overlooked by theirneighbors. For these 
little plots of ground they have to give 
exorbitant prices, sometimes even as much 
as £2,000 an acre, whilst within easy dis- 
tance of New York or Boston there are vast 
tracts of the most beautiful, mountainous, 
well-wooded country, which can be bought 
fora song. In one of the most lovely dis- 
tricts of New Hampshire, land can be 
obtained for thirty shillings an acre. In 
many places, owing to the competition of 
the West, the eastern farmers are throwing 
up their farms and migrating westwards. 
There being often no demand for these 
farms the lands are sometimes deserted, 
and can be obtained almost for the asking. 

The explanation given for the above 
state of things is, that social custom 
requires that every American, however 
wealthy, should be engaged in business, 
and he is consequently obliged to live 
within two or three hours by rail of New 
York or Boston, or some large city. An- 
other explanation given is the excessive 
heat of the inland country districts in 
summer, and the increase of malaria, but 
neither of these two latter reasons will 
hold good in the case of the mountainous 
districts of New Hampshire. 

The educated American is often heard 
to lament his enforced seclusion from po- 
litical life. As long as he lives exclu- 
sively in the towns his vote will be lost 
and his influence swamped by numbers. 
As a gentleman in a country district, farm- 
ing his own land, bringing capital and 
science to bear on the cultivation of the 
soil, improving the stock of his neighbor- 
hood, and raising the tone of provincial 
society, his influence would be felt, and if 
a man of power, he would undoubtedly be 
elected to office without having to undergo 
the ordeals from which so many refined 
and educated Americans shrink. 

America is decidedly a pleasant country 
for an English man or woman to travel in. 
Our men have captured not a few of 
Columbia’s fairest daughters, but we sel- 
dom hear of an American marrying an 
Englishwoman. Perhaps as the ocean 
passage becomes quicker and easier, more 
of our own fair women will visit the great 
republic, and perhaps some of them may 
find occasion to stay there. Should Venus 
smile upon an amicable exchange of 
beauty between the two countries, it would 
be well for both. Let us continue to pro- 
pitiate the fickle goddess, and perhaps 
her influence may bring about, more rap- 
idly than the statesman, the Anglo-Saxon 
dream of the federation of the English- 
speaking races. 
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VI. 


SALTHAVEN. 
“ The grey sea and the long black land.”’ 


MARY WYNNE liked Salthaven very 
well, It was not ambitious, it did not 
pretend to anything startling in the way 
of scenery or other attractions. It de- 
scribed itself inthe Salthaven Advertiser 
as “select.” That meant that the railway 
did not come within nine miles of it, and 
that a couple of omnibuses conveyed such 
visitors as did not hire carriages from 
Deepwell station. 

It was a quiet little place, simple, lei- 
surely, not in the newest fashion. Before 
it lay its level semicircle of waves and wet 
sands, behind it a gentle sloping of green 
meadows, which Salthaven people called 
hills. There was an esplanade to walk 
on, and a strip of green, and a jetty. A 
band came from Deepwell two evenings in 
the week, and all the Salthaven visitors 
strolled up and down and listened to it. 
On these occasions, what with the strains 
of music and the smell of cigars and tram- 
pled grass, the little place felt itself quite 
dissipated. 

Mary Wynne walked up and down with 
Miss Eddington. The latter was a bright, 
rather elderly young lady, who enjoyed all 
the occupations provided for her at Salt- 
haven. She went every morning to a little 
service in the new little church, and then 
to the shore, where she bathed from one 
of the little machines which crawled across 
the expanse of shining sand. She read 
quantities of novels from the circulating 
library, she picked up shells and sea- 
weeds, she did fancy work, and was always 
—2 ready for a little drive, or a little 
walk, or above all a little stroll on the 


esplanade by moonlight. Miss Eddington 


would have liked a moon always, and she 
was full of regret that it was waning when 
Mary came. It had been so toartect on 
the water. She thought the band delight- 
ful, and made little romances to fit the 
people who passed and repassed to its 
music and the washing of the waves. 

She was livelier than Mary, who would 
sometimes sit silent for an hour or more, 
hardly turning a leaf of her book, while 
she gazed out to sea. Mary had her own 
romance, and when a far-off sail rose white 
on the horizon and vanished again she 
would let her fancy fly — who could tell 
that Philip might not be looking towards 
the shore from beneath those snow 
wings? Sometimes it was just a low, trail 
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ing cloud of smoke, that came and went, 
blotting the silver clearness of sky and 
sea, but it was all the same — white sail 
or dull smoke might be bearing Philip on 
his way, and her heart sank within her 
when ship after ship passed, outward 
bound, gliding in distant procession across 
the shining floor. 

Yet even these moments of fanciful 
sadness were brighter and better than 
thoughts of Garden Lane, not to be blown 
away by all the Salthaven breezes. Whole- 
some it might be to fill one’s lungs with 
pure, sea-scented air, but imagination grew 
sick meanwhile in the odors that steamed 
from the turning of foul soil under an 
obstinately rainless sky. There was a 
little paragraph in the Brenthill Guarda- 
tan, which demanded a large share of 
those seaside meditations. It was a mere 
sixpennyworth, by the penny-a-liner’s reck- 
oning, but it revealed the fact that there 
had already been fever a fortnight or three 
weeks earlier, in one of the courts. It 
made Mr. Brydon’s anxiety more intel- 
ligible. 

Well, it was not her fault. Even if she 
had consented to part with her garden the 
moment she was asked, he could not have 
built his new houses by that time. No, it 
was not actually her fault, but in intention 
it was. She knew very well that the own- 
ers of Garden Lane would do nothing for 
their property that they could not be com- 
pelled to do, that Brydon with his five or 
six scattered cottages was powerless, and 
that she had decided that the wretched 
tenants of the lane should stay where they 
were. Suppose there should be an out- 
break of typhus fever at her gate! Sup- 
pose Mr. Brydon took it and died! Sup- 
pose the cholera came! “They ought to 
take me out of my house and hang me,” 
said Mary to herself. 

Oh it was hard—hard! It was the one 
spot of earth on which her heart was set, 
the only spot, it seemed to her, where 
she could live. And Providence had so 
strangely, so miraculously, given her her 
secret desire, only for Brydon to come in 
the name of the poor, and lay hands upon 
it and claimit asa sacrifice. He never 
would know the meaning of his demand. 
He was asking her to sell her love! 

And, after all, was she certain that it 
was the best thing to do, even for those 
poor wretches in thelane? Tenor fifteen 

ears hence might not Brydon regret that 
e had not established his colony at Holly 
Hill? Perhaps he might even move it 
there, and leave the densely peopled 
neighborhood without its one sweet patch 
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of green. Nothing could bring that back, 
but it would live for a while in the mem- 
ories of the old folks thereabout, and she 
perhaps would live with it, as the woman 
who made her money by selling it for 
ee People just as good as 
Thomas Brydon would execrate her. If 
only the property had fallen into better 
hands, they would say, it might have been 
saved, and perhaps finally secured for the 
poor! 

But in the mean time there was this 
fever spectre at her very gates. 

Sooner than dwell on the subject in 
silence she broached it in an airy and gen- 
eral manner in a conversation on the sands. 
She effaced a capital B which she had 
drawn with the point of her parasol, and 
tried to find out what Miss Eddington 
knew about typhus fever and drains. 

Miss Eddington’s mind was not singular 
— that is to say, it ran naturally to the ex- 
citing and the terrible. “Oh, have you 
been reading some of those dreadful hor- 
rors in the papers?” she said, and forth- 
with told of a case she knew, where there 
was an outbreak of hus fever in a 
house, in consequence of defective drain- 
age. “Poor Mr. Morling died, and the 
eldest boy, a dear little fellow home for 
his holidays. And poor Mrs. Morling — 
such a sweet woman —vwell, she didn’t 
die, but she was dreadfully ill, and had to 
have all her hair cut off, and was left a 
widow with four little children. Such 
beautiful hair! You never saw such beau- 
tiful hair — I’m not exaggerating, it came 
down to her knees. She used to say she 
believed Mr. Morling fell in love with her 
for that, he had such a passion for beauti- 
ful hair. Of course that was nonsense. 
I’m sure any one might have fallen in love 
with her without that —or with very little 
of it,” said Miss Eddington, unable appar- 
ently to imagine an attachment to the ab- 
solutely bald. “But it was /ovely, and 
really | hardly knew her when I saw her 
with it all cut short under a widow’s cap.” 

She stopped doubtfully, perceiving that 
she ought to have taken a different view 
of the matter. There was a curious look 
on Miss Wynne’s face. Was it possible 
that she was anxious about Mr. Brydon’s 
hair? Miss Eddington was not aware of 
Mr. Brydon’s existence, but she saw that 
something was wrong. “ Of course,” she 
said hurriedly, “a great many people don’t 
die of typhus fever—I mean, you know, 
very few people have it at all—quite a 
small percentage, isn’t it?” She tried to 
think of one or two encouraging examples, 
but the people who didn’t have typhus 
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fever seemed so vague and uninteresting 
compared to Mrs. Morling of the golden 
locks that she was obliged to give them 
up. “You never had it yourself, had 
you?” she asked finally. The question 
seemed not only safe, but likely to throw 
light on the cause of these inquiries. 

Mary said, “ Never !” so that it sounded 
exactly as if she wished she had. But 
after a moment she remarked in what was 
meant for a casual way, “ They’ve got it 
at Brenthill.” 

“Oh/” exclaimed Miss Eddington ; 
" what a mercy you are safely out of the 
way !” 

“Is it? I feel rather like a deserter.” 

“Oh! But—but—” this hesitatingly 
and respectfully. “ Do you mean — would 
you #urse, or anything?” 

Mary drooped in bitter consciousness 
of helplessness. ‘They wouldn’t let me. 
And I don’t believe I should be a bit of 
good.” 

“Then you are much better here.” 

The air of decision was so encouraging 
that Mary appealed to this oracle for coun- 
sel. “What should you do if people 
wanted to persuade you to do something 
you disliked very much, and you were not 
quite sure whether they were right or 
not?” 

“T shouldn’t do what I didn’t like un- 
less I were quite sure they were right.” 

“ Not if you were a/most quite sure — 
only a few people said they were not, and 
you wished so much they mightn’t be?” 

The explanation might have been more 
lucid, but Miss Eddington listened with 
great intensity. ‘Is it very important?” 
she asked. 

“Very. If I ought to do it, it would 
be very wicked of me if I didn’t.” 

Miss Eddington considered for a mo- 
ment, and then, “I think you feel you 
ought!” she announced suddenly. She 
was not without acuteness. 

“No,” said Mary, “ I almost wish I did. 
Then it would be settled. But I don't 
feel sure —I can’t.” 

“ You can’t really tell which is right?” 

“No. I’m quite sure I shall reproach 
myself, whichever I do.” 

“It’s difficult,” said the other, knitting 
her brows. She picked up a little pebble, 
and threw it in a general fashion towards 
the ocean. “I should consult somebody 
to whom I could explain the whole thing ; 
somebody who could speak with authority, 
you know. Then I should feel I had done 
my best.” 

Mary shook her head. 

Her companion put on an air of solem- 





nity— she was thinking of a neat little 
musical curate at the new church. “If 
you are really in such perplexity,” she 
said, “ there is always “ 

“No, no—indeed there isn’t; I 
couldn’t!” said Mary, pink as a sea-shell. 

Miss Eddington saw that her sugges- 
tion was useless. ‘ Well,” she concluded, 
“if I didn’t know what was right, and felt 
so uncomfortable about it, and couldn’t 
ask anybody, I should do what I disliked 
most. I should feel it was safest.” 

This view commended itself to the ten- 
der feminine conscience, eager to deaden 
painful doubts with penance. Mary was 
silent for some time, brooding over the 
thought, looking straight before her from 
under half-dropped eyelids. Yes, if she 
gave up her garden she might surely feel 
that no selfish motive had decided her 
conduct. She could never hold up her 
head before Philip, if they met in later 
days, because Philip could never know 
how much she had suffered; but surely 
she need know no shame in her secret 
thoughts, where shame is bitterest. 

Miss Hillier had wished that her artist 
friend could paint a picture of Mary 
Wynne, standing in the walled sweetness 
of her garden. But his picture might 
have been better still if he could have 
seen the poor guardian genius as she sat 
at sundown on those barren sands, leaning 
forward, with her hands clasped loosely 
about her knees, and her eyes fixed on the 
low, far-off waves over which the autumnal 
day was fading. Miss Eddington, respect- 
ing her companion’s meditations, had 
strolled a little towards the west, and her 
darkly defined figure wandered here and 
there, poking with a parasol at such won- 
ders of the deep as happened to have been 
washed ashore by the last tide. Mary 
had forgotten Miss Eddington; she was 

azin fixedly at the renunciation of all 
er. dreams, she was picturing herself 
homeless and solitary, cast out of Eden 
into oh, how desolate a world! “I wish 
I had never been able to buy the garden !” 
she thought. “ But I will give it up—I 
will give it up — unless anything happens 
before I leave Salthaven. Nine days 
more before my three weeks are over — 
something may happen in nine days.” 
Her fancy roved among possibilities. Mr. 
Brydon might change his plans. Some 
one might die, and leave him mone 
enough to start his factory at Holly Hill 
at once. Or they might find that the cot- 
tages in Garden Lane must all be pulled 
down, and he might buy the whole site, 
and build tall houses instead of those mis- 
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erable little hovels. Or might not help 
come in some other way? She did not 
turn her head to right or left, and yet, 
without shaping her thought, she felt that 
at any moment—now—or now —or 
now!— Philip might appear, with no 
sound of steps on the dead sand, walking 
in the evening light between her eyes and 
the low rolling tide. Oh, if hedid! He 
should answer Mr. Brydon, and save the 
garden he loved. 

“Don’t you think you ought to be go- 
ing in?” Miss Eddington gently inquired. 
“T don’t know what time you ordered your 
tea, but I said I’d have mine at half past 
six.” Mary Wynne rose obediently, and 
went to her tea, leaving the waves to roll 
in through the gathering obscurity. 

Brydon, meanwhile, took an almost 
morbid interest in the work that was go- 
ing on in the lane. Digging revealed 
horrors —a little modern work, slight, 
scamped, pretentious, which had com- 
pletely broken down, and hideous accu- 
mulations stored and left in their inde- 
scribable blackness. It seemed to Brydon 
as if men had choked and sickened the 
kindly earth with filth — could it ever be 
wholesome and clean again? The labor- 
ers who plied pick and shovel stopped to 
spit, and to apply foul adjectives to their 
foul job. 

The business went on briskly day by 
day under the long wall, which was 
steeped from end to end in the ripe au- 
tumn warmth. Above its mellowed bricks 
red rose shoots took the sun, and flour- 
ished lightly in the still air. At night, 
for the nights were misty and moonless, a 
red lantern —red as if it glimmered 
through brooding miasma— tied on 
crossed bits of wood, announced where 
danger lay to home-comers from the Hand 
and Flower. Brydon saw the scene un- 
der all aspects; apart from any business- 
like interest in it, it seemed to fascinate 
him. He would loiter at a little distance, 
and gaze at the wall with a doubtful ex- 
pression. He was moody, haggard, irri- 
table. One night as he went slowly 
homeward from his office, smoking his 
cigar, he paused in Garden Lane, and ut- 
tered a fierce ejaculation under his breath. 
“By God!” he said. “When it comes 
to the point, I’m no more to be depended 
on than the rest!” 

Eddington told him he looked ill. The 
mill-owner answered with an inarticulate 
sound, conveying scorn, and stood with a 
hang-dog expression, biting his nails. 
“You'd better run down to Salthaven, 





man. “ You’re overdoing it — overdoing 
it. A little sea air would do you all the 
good in the world — your own prescrip- 
tion, you know.” 

There was a nang 4 flash in Bry- 
don’s shadowed eyes. “ Thanks,” he said 
with a deliberate drawl; “I don’t think 
Salthaven air would agree with me. At 
any rate I'll be worse—a good deal 
worse before I try it.” 

“ Very good, only don’t hang about that 
sweet lane of yours too much. Dixon 
tells me he’d no notion what a state the 
place was in % 

“It’s pretty bad.” 

“ Upon my word,” the other smiled, “I 
think from your point of view you had 
better have let Miss Wynne stay at 
home.” 

“On the chance of killing her off and 
treating with her executors — there’s 
something in that.” 

“ No, but to let her hear about it. She 
can’t realize it out there in the fresh air.” 

“You're right,” said Brydon. “She 
can’t.” 

“My cousin says she thinks Miss 
Wynne looks better, but she strikes her 
as being very delicate,” the other went 
on. “I hope not—I hope not. She 
may not be a very wise young woman, 
but she’s a very nice one.” 

Brydon went away with something to 
think of. “Very delicate.” Yes, very 
likely. Probably that meant that if she 
were uprooted she would feel it acutely — 
perhaps die. Mary Wynne had begun to 
teach him the meaning of the old garden. 
He found himself unable to imagine her 
apart from it; all the beautiful life which 
had been fostered through many genera- 
tions within its walls seemed to him to 
have blossomed in her. He had come to 
Brenthill with his head too full of schemes 
for enlarging his business, and benefiting 
the workers in his factory, to have time to 
think much about women. Philanthropy, 
according to Brydon, had to be made to 
pay, and required to be sharply looked 
after. He would neither rob others of 
their wages nor forego his own. He was 
deaf to all distant cries for help; earth- 
quakes, colliery explosions, Indian fam- 
ines, fires, could not extract a halfpenny 
from his pocket; the facts were sad, but 
they were not in his department, and he 
was not, as he bluntly said, either big 
enough or fool enough to undertake the 
world’s work. Given health, he meant to 
do his own, and it was as much as he 
could manage. He would never have 
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been thrown in his way as an obstacle; 
he would have paid her the price of her 
garden, and forgotten everything but her 
name where it stood in his cheque-book. 
But when she thwarted all his schemes, 
and left him no more than the daily rou- 
tine of business to fill his mind, he began 
to think of her with the absorption with 
which he would otherwise have thought 
of plans and builders’ estimates. Com- 
mon justice — Brydon wanted to be just 
—compelled him to own her legal right 
to refuse to sell, and to try to discover 
any honest reason for such refusal, with 
the possibility of which she might be 
credited. For weeks he seemed to stand 
face to face with her, questioning her, 
judging her, gazing at her, and then all at 
once he woke to the knowledge that this 
tender, appealing woman had won her 
way into his stronghold, that he was 
fighting with her still, but in his own 
heart. 

How had he thought of women before ? 
Well, he had thought mostly of those 
who worked in his factory, and he had 
thought of them with a rough sense of 
pity and fair play. ‘Give ’em a chance,” 

e had said scores of times, “let ’em be 
decently housed, fed, and clothed — yes, 
and decently taught, and they’ll be decent 
women.” And for that he had planned 
his cottages. It was all right enough and 
as true as ever, but Brydon was thinking 
now of something beyond decency. The 
walled garden had become to him a part 
of Mary Wynne’s charm—the one ex- 
plained the other. In destroying it he 
would destroy possibilities, perhaps blight 
the flowering of other delicate souls. 
One might grow a very good sort of 
woman in his little houses, but not Mary 
Wynne. 

or was that all. He had thought 
much of the clean and well-appointed 
dwellings which he would erect, but when 
he saw how utterly earth, air, and water 
could be defiled, & stood aghast. No 
doubt while he lived he could guard his 
property, but, if he should die, might not 
the evil which had befallen Garden Lane 
come upon his cottages too? Might they 
not be let and sublet, and swarming fam- 
ilies pour in to multiply in their squalor 
and improvidence where Mary’s bushes 
of myrtle and bay, Mary’s great cedars 
and clustered roses, were rooted now? 
So to deface what she loved seemed a 
thing impossible, like laying cruel and 
violent hands on Mary herself. 

Nevertheless, through all these troubled 
thoughts the man ina blind fashion did 





feel that he ought to cling to the work 
which he had undertaken. Before ever 
he saw Miss Wynne he had pledged him- 
self to old Mrs. Humphreys, and shrill 
Betsy Barnes, and Ada and Minnie and 
the rest of the bold, pale-faced girls who 
worked at the mill. If he deserted them 
who would take up their cause? And he 
would not try to persuade himself that 
Mary Wynne could ever share his philan- 
thropic hopes. Gentle and kindly she 
would always be, but she would never go 
down amongst the poor as some women 
will. She would shrink from their coarse 
words and ways, from the hideous revela- 
tions of brutality and want and wrong, 
she would be sickened and terrified, her 
very soul would ache with fruitless com- 
passion. She must live in a walled home, 
but how sweet that home would be! If it 
were his — Brydon quivered at the thought 
— if it were his? 

Even so, might not he come out of his 
paradise to work for his poor in the lane ? 
Why not? And yet in his clear-sighted 
honesty he said no as soon as he h 
looked the question in the face. Never 
then would he do anything that could 
limit Mary’s pleasures, or in the smallest 
degree imperil her future. Wife and 
children before all the world! There 
was his mother too, at Brighton —he 
could never risk life or health or money, 
when all he was and all he had were 
needed by these dear ones. No, it wasa 
choice between the garden and Garden 
Lane. 

Was it a choice? It seemed to Brydon 
that the choice was made for him. How 
was he to tear this new and strange influ- 
ence out of his heart? He believed that 
it would lead him wrong, and yet it was 
the sweetest and tenderest feeling of 
which he was capable. “ Well,” he said 
at last, knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe, and sitting down to work at his 
untidy table, “she is out of reach now, 
and when she comes back I dare say she 
will say no.” But though he said it he 
did not really believe it. The advantage 
he had already gained had quickened his 
self-confidence, he looked on M as 
half conquered, and something within 
him mocked, “She will say no once, 
but not always. Did she not yield to you 
and go to Salthaven? Did you not know 
when she said ‘I will go,’ that her will 
was bending before yours and that it 
needed but a little more to give you your 
way with the garden? And if she said 
no to yet a further demand, should you 
take that word as final?” 
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Brydon answered these questionings 
with a laugh, which broke the silence of 
the room with its brief sound. “ Any- 
how,” he said, leaning forward, pen in 
hand, “she isn’t here now, and I suppose 
won’t be back for a few days. / don’t 
see any way out of it, it’s true, but perhaps 
there is one, and if so we'll give it a 
chance. Only,” he added, as if ensuring 
fair play by warning an adversary, “the 
first opportunity I get, I shall speak.” 
And, judging from his set lips and bril- 
liant eyes, he would speak forcibly 
enough. 

So the days went by in their unresting 
procession, the momentous days that 
were yet so strangely uneventful. Garden 
Lane resumed its customary aspect, only 
with a stony strip down the middle of the 
roadway, where the main excavation had 
been. Mrs. Humphreys and the rest 
turned themselves round discontentedly, 
and settled down into as much of their 
former dirt as they could find. At Salt- 
haven the autumnal migration of visitors 
had set in, and ——_ the lodging-house 
keepers mechanically put up cards in 
every window, till the place looked as if a 
shower of remarkably large snowflakes 
had fallen all over it, they did not really 
expect to attract any one by the announce- 
ment of “Apartments.” It was not 
likely. The Deepwell band had ceased 
to come, there were many vacant seats in 
the little church which had been so 
crowded in August, and only four or five 
bathing-machines went crawling after the 

rey tide. The season was over, Miss 
ddington was gone, and Miss Wynne 
was packing her trunk, and writing 
“ Brenthill” upon her luggage labels. 

Nothing had happened, and Mary said to 
herself that nothing was going to happen. 
It drizzled as she went home. She but- 
toned herself in her waterproof, and 
sighed at the thought of the grey days 
that were at hand. Springtime would 
come again, no doubt, but if she had given 
up her garden it would hardly be spring to 
her. 

Yet, though she assured herself that all 
was over, she carried a faint hope on her 
journey through the drizzling afternoon. 
In the omnibus, in the booking office, in 
the train, which as she neared home slid 
ever and anon out of the fogsy dusk into 
wayside stations where gaslights shone 
with watery lustre on tarpaulin and mack- 
intosh, in every pause she looked for some 
one or something to interpose at that 
eleventh hour. Even on the crowded plat- 
form at Brenthill a possibility lingered, 
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fading slowly as she drove homeward 
through the ugly familiar streets, dying as 
her own door closed behind her, and she 
was received by a melancholy maid who 
had face-ache, and who said that nothing 
had happened, and nobody had called. 

The next morning a note was delivered 
at the factory. “Dear Mr. Brydon,” it 
said, “you told me that afternoon you 
came to my tennis party that you would 
say no more about the garden till the new 
year came, but that the offer you had made 
for it should hold good till then. I have 
been thinking the matter over at Salt- 
haven, and I have made up my mind to 
accept it. I believe itis the right thing 
todo. Ihave just written to Mr. Edding- 
ton to ask him to call on you about it and 
settle everything. 

“ Believe me, ‘ 
“ Yours sincerely. 
“ MARY WYNNE. 


“T shall go away from Brenthill as soon 
as possible, and then you can begin at 
once. I hope the loss of this summer 
will not make any great difference.” 
Lower on the page was written hurriedly, 
“ Don’t give me too much for it.” 


Brydon read this letter with a surprise 
so curiously compounded that he hardly 
knew whether he were glad or sorry. 
Glad — yes, of course he must be glad, and 

et — by Jove! but he was sorry. He had 
ost the a and humiliating delight 
of sacrificing his noblest ambition to the 
woman he loved. He had determined to 
ive up the garden with all that it involved 
or Mary Wynne’s sake, and she had fore- 
stalled him. She had given it up to him, 
but notfor him. She had done it for con- 
science’ sake, he knew that very well, he 
could read it in every line of her note. 
She would not take it back, her con- 
science would not let her. She was 
pledged to make the sacrifice, and if he 
did not build his cottages she would only 
reproach herself that ae had not yielded 
earlier. He threw the letter on the table, 
thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
stood staring at it. The more he looked 
at it the less he liked it. He had nothing 
now to give up for her. To give up his 
sacrifice — that was an absurdity, and yet 
that was what he found it hard to do. 

Why had he sent her away to Salt- 
haven to think it over in solitude, with 
that delicate remorse of hers? He might 
have known what would come of it, he 
might have been sure that she would yield. 
“And she has yielded,” he raged, “but 
not tome!” 
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Eddington found him haggard of face 
and moody in manner that afternoon when 
he called. He suspected that Brydon, 
thus suddenly summoned to pay, regretted 
the extravagance of the offer he had made 
six months earlier. That, however, was 
the young man’s business, his own was to 
keep him to the bargain in his client’s in- 
terest. Perhaps Brydon really had rather 
the air of a hunter snared in his own toils, 
but he offered no opposition to the law- 
yer’s arrangements, only interrupting him 
once to say, “I suppose Miss Wynne 
came to this decision entirely of her own 
free will?” 

“ Entirely,” said the old gentleman with 
emphasis, and added to himself, “you 
don’t creep out through ¢haz loophole, my 
good fellow.” 

“]T thought as much,” said Brydon. 


VII. 
ALL OF ONE MIND. 


THE news of Brydon’s triumph ran rap- 
idly round the circle of Miss Wynne’s 
acquaintances, and reawakened their flag- 
ging interest. “Well!” Jessie Lee ex- 
claimed, “ Ethel Hillier made me promise 
I’d write and tell her when this happened, 
but I didn’t expect to have to do it. I 
suppose the money was too much for 
her.” That was the general opinion in 
Brenthill, that the mill-owner’s money had 
proved irresistible. People could no 
longer call Miss Wynne a fool, but they 
transferred the charge of folly to the 
young man who was paying a ridiculous 
price for her bit of ground. 

Eddington came out of the affair with 
ane glory. It was understood that he 

ad opposed the sale till the utmost penny 
had been wrung out of Thomas Brydon, 
and then had persuaded his client to yield. 
The young folks had been puppets in his 
hands and he had pulled the strings very 
skilfully indeed. Brydon ought to have 
known that he could not be a match for 
the lawyer. It was really sublime, the 
way in which Eddington had turned Miss 
Wynne’s sentimental fondness for the 
garden to profit. 

The Brenthill Guardian took the mat- 
ter up inan article headed “ APPROACH- 
ING DESTRUCTION OF AN INTERESTING 
RELIc.” The young man who wrote it 
looked up a book about Brenthill, printed 
many years earlier by a local archzolo- 
gist, and found the old garden mentioned 
several times—once when there was a 
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was built, and on two or three occasions 
when bits of the land were sold. He as- 
certained that the factory which was about 
to swallow up the last remnant of “this 
historic pleasure-ground ” stood on a we 
ment of it. The house was comparatively 
modern. 

The worst of it was that, historic as 
this pleasure-ground might be, the intelli- 
gent young man who called it so could not 
discover that any one had ever owned it, 
or spoken of it, or visited it, who was of 
the smallest interest to mankind. The 
garden had no tradition beyond that of 
its blossoming summers. He did not lose 
courage, however, but went to the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, brushed up his history 
a little, and wrote almost a column more 
about all the wonderful things that the 
possessors of the garden might have seen. 
If they had not seen them they must have 
heard of them, which did as well. What 
tidings of bloodshed and terror and revo- 
lution, of heroism and crime, of storm and 
fire and plague, had stirred the air beneath 
those leafy boughs! And with these mem- 
ories he mingled little allusions to bygone 
customs and things, to sedan chairs, 
coaches, and highwaymen, to country fairs 
and bull-baitings, to May Day dancing 
and fashionable assemblies, to hoops and 
patches and powder, to melodious tin- 
kling of spinets and clavichords. He 
touched very lightly, the authority not 
being so readily accessible, on the changes 
in horticulture, the new and vivid blos- 
soms that had opened under English skies 
since the old garden was first planted, and 
when he had thus arrived at the end of 
his column he felt rather pleased with 
himself. He thought, hesitatingly, that it 
was a little in Macaulay’s manner. The 
young lady to whom he was engaged was 
sure it was — only better. 

It answered its purpose, anyhow, for 
the readers of the Guardian got an indis- 
tinct impression that there was something 
monumental about the patch of ground 
which “our energetic fellow townsman” 
was about to lay waste. Jessie Lee added 
a postscript to her letter: “I send you 
our newspaper, which will tell you all 
about the history of the garden. I never 
knew it was so old or so interesting, did 
you? What a pity it is going to Be de- 
stroyed!” And a committee of ladies, 
who were planning a bazaar for charitable 
purposes to be held early in the summer, 
sprang at the idea of utilizing the historic 
spot. Such a delightful chance of wearing 
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sentiment about the whole thing, all the 
trees and shrubs doomed, and spared just 
for that last day. Would it not be touch- 
ing? And one might sell plants and flow- 
ers from Ye Olde Gardenne. That would 
be charmingly pathetic, such a sweet idea, 
and all clear profit, since everything must 
be rooted up when the bricklayers began 
to work. It could not make any real dif- 
ference to Mr. Brydon, he would only 
have to put off his building a little, and 
Garden Lane had gone on as it was so 
long that there could not be any Aurry 
about the new cottages. And when he was 
told that it was for a charity, and that the 
ladies of Brenthill asked it as a personal 
favor, he would not of course refuse. The 
matter was as good as settled. 

Meanwhile the garden, every inch of 
whose surface was so soon to be laid bare 
to the gaze of the whole town, had never 
been so jealously guarded as it was this 
October. Mary Wynne shut herself up 
in it, did not go out, even to church, and 
refused to see visitors. It appeared that 
she was suffering, at her leisure, from 
headache. 

She was well enough however to loiter 
round the mossy walks, listening to the 
cawing of the rooks, and looking at every 
plant and tree with gentle eyes that filled 
with tears. Even if there had been no 
thought of Philip she would have been 
sad. It was suchashort and piteous span 
of life that yet remained to all around her, 
and it was she who had decreed that it 
should end. She felt like a murderess, 
and yet nobody loved each leaf and flower 
as she did. “‘ There will never be any more 
spring,” she said under her breath, amid 
the sad splendor of autumn coloring. 
“Oh, my poor double thorn, you will 
never blossom like tiny white roses 
again!” Her heart ached for the shrubs 
and plants which were making ready for 
their winter rest; she even thought of the 
bulbs, asleep long since in the black earth 
at her feet. She fancied something men- 


‘acing and strange in the gloom of the 


great unchangeable cedars. She raised 
her eyes to them; “ You are dead,” she 
said, trying to realize the truth she ut- 
tered. “ Dead—and it is I that have 
killed you.” 

Later in the month the leaves had al- 
most all fallen from the lime-trees, and the 
strong pulses of the looms throbbed be- 
hind the bare red wall. Elsewhere in the 
garden the thinned foliage, out of which 
all the summer greenness was gone, the 
delicate twigs etched on the faint blue of 
the October sky, the chili that crisped the 





air, the autumn crocuses and purple vio- 
lets, combined to make a kind of mockery 
of March, as if a phantom spring had come 
to bid its haunt farewell. 

Mary thought this one morning as she 
went down the walk by the limes. The 
shining of the pale sun overhead was 
pathetic, her soul was heavy with repent- 
ance, a thousand regrets were gnawing at 
her. Oh, why had she ever yielded, and 
sinned against her love? She did not 
forget the shameful misery which lay hud- 
dled beyond the wall, but she could not 
recall that vivid sense of it which had 
prompted her renunciation. Her imagi- 
nation was blunted. 

“ And yet,” she reminded herself, “ itis 
all there — it is as real and as hideous as 
it was then. IfI could only feel it!” She 
went to the little door and stood with her 
hand upon the latch. ‘“ Now,” she said, 
“ T have only to lift this and I shall see it 
all. I shall see all the ugly wretchedness 
I could not bear even to think of at Salt- 
haven a 

She lifted the latch, and stood face to 
face with Philip. 

It was as if the whole world had gath- 
ered itself into his eyes. It was more 
than she could bear, it was pain. Her 
heart seemed to stand still, her sight 
failed. For a fraction of a second his face 
went out like a light in darkness. 

“You here?” he cried, and at the sound 
of his voice his face came back. “A 
thousand pardons —I have startled you! 
How clumsy of me!” 

“No,no.” She moved backward a little 
as he touched her hand in greeting. 
“ Come in.” 

“ May I?” he stepped across the thresh- 
old. “ You didn’t expect to find any one 
standing staring on the step. Of course 
you took me for a tramp, or a lunatic.” 

“ No indeed,” she protested. “I knew 
you were — you.” 

“ Yes, when you had time to think about 
it. Ah! the old garden, just the same as 
ever.” He had closed the gate behind 
him, and without offering to advance, 
stood gazing round. His lips began to 
curve and his nostrils to widen a little, in 
quick appreciation of the subtle autumn 
odors of earth and fallen leaf. He drank 
the golden air as if it were delicate wine, 
and his glancing eyes brightened in rec- 
ognition of bush and tree. “Yes,” he 
smiled, “as beautiful as ever, isn’t it?” 

“It was summer when you were here 
before,” she said. 

“You like the summer best? Well, 
perhaps —yet this suits the occasion. 
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You know the old place is going to be 
turned into building-ground ?” 

His tone spoke volumes, and the white 
roses of her cheeks bloomed suddenly 
pink. Evidently he did not know that she 
had sold it. ‘“ Yes, of course,” she said; 
“ you never heard ‘ 

“ That’s alie, Liza Barnes!” screeched 
a childish voice, apparently about six 
inches from Philip’s elbow. ‘Yer took 
is ’apenny — I see yer do it, and I'll tell 
yer mother ; I will.’ 

He sprang from the door, and then 
laughed. “ Little imp!” he said. 

“Come further in, won’t you?” said 
Mary, moving away, and not caring to 
show her quickened color. Was this 
Philip Wargrave, who had filled her whole 
world for so long? He seemed strangely 
far away, and a curious sense of loneliness 
and unreality was stealing over her. 

“ Yay 1?” he asked as he followed. 
“ Are you staying here, then? They told 
me nobody could get in, and I was wan- 
dering round the enchanted ground, devis- 
ing all manner of expedients to effect an 
entrance, when you came to the rescue, 
and I assure you, Miss Medland, you 
realized my idea of a beneficent fairy.’ 

“Did 1? How very nice!” She was 
growing desperate, and snatched at the 
chance of explanation he gaveher. “ But 
you are behind the time — you don’t know 
that I’m not Miss Medland any longer.” 

(Oh, what wou/d he say when he found 
that she had sold the garden ?) 

Wargrave stopped, stared, arched his 
brows. “What/ married?” he cried 
with cheerful readiness. ‘ You don’t say 
so!” A pleasant light of congratulation 
was dawning in his eyes. 

It was all over. The bright indifferent 
smile was like a flood of sunlight on pale 
dreams, and Mary woke. “No, no,” she 
said, with something of his own readiness, 
“I’m not married, but I’ve changed my 
name. I’m Miss Wynne now, not Miss 
Medland.” 

“Oh, but this is awfully puzzling, you 
know. You are not Miss Medland,” he 
uttered the words very slowly; “yes, I 
think I have mastered that. And you are 
— Miss Wynne.” 

“Ten.” 

Philip suffered his breath to escape in 
a faint whistle. “You are Miss Wynne 
“T. you have sold the garden, then ?” 

“T." 

“Well, I suppose everything must have 
an end. I always thought somebody 
would build on it one of these days, but 
Got a good price for it, I hope?” 











“ Yes, very good.” 

“ That’s well. After all I suppose one 
may pay too dearly for sentiment — it 
wouldn’t do to sacrifice one’s life to a 
garden, would it? No, I think you are 
right — I’ve no doubt it was the best thing 
to do.” 

“Only you wouldn’t have done it?” 

“Oh, I don’t say that. I dare say I 
might if I’d been sufficiently tempted. 
Besides I don’t think it’s quite a parallel 
case ; you see I knew the place before the 
time when I met you here; I stayed with 
the Macleans a long while ago when I was 
alad. I suspect the old garden was more 
to me than to you — naturally, you know.” 

Oh heaven! The garden was more to 
him than to her — “ naturally, you know.” 
More to him! when she would have 
watered it with her heart’s blood to keep 
it fair for his home-coming. And she 
shivered as she walked by his side, be- 
cause it seemed to her that the leaf sprays 
which he brushed with his slim fingers as 
he spoke must surely betray her, must 
burst into some novel and splendid blos- 
som to greet him for whom they and she 
had waited so long. 

“ Yes,” said Philip, “ no doubt you were 
right.” He looked up suddenly, “ I’d for- 
gotten that tree — what is it?’ 

“It’s a pear,” said Mary. 

“ A pear-tree — what a height! How 
do you get the pears? Ah! I suppose 
one doesn’t notice it when the acacia is in 
leaf. But it’s picturesque, isn’tit? And 
how sunny it looks up aloft there with its 
few yellowing leaves! Yes, as I was say- 
ing, I’m sure you’ve acted for the best.” 

* T hope so.” 

“ For, after all, it will always be a mem- 
ory, won’t it? And this is a very pleasant 
ending. But I was surprised when the 
gate flew open and there you were! 
Though for that matter I wasn’t as much 
surprised as you were —I’m certain you 
took me for my own ghost.” 

“ Well,” said Mary, “I didn’t expect to 
see you. I thought you were abroad.” 

“ Abroad? What made you think that? 
No, I’m living in West Kensington — why 
should I be abroad ?” 

“T thought you were in New Zealand 
with your brother.” 

“Ohno! I’ve beenin Kensington for 
a year and a half — nearly two years. Who 
told you I was going to New Zealand? 
No—did I really? By Jove, what an un- 
conscionable fellow I am! I’m always 
telling people all my hopes and fears. I 
don’t know why they are so kind, 7 won 
der they don’t kick me out for a bore. 
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Yes, I did think once, when my uncle mar- 
ried, that I might have to go, but I always 
felt as if something must turn up. It 
would have been too absurd — fancy me in 
New Zealand !” 

“Something did turn up then?” said 
the girl faintly. 

“Well, yes. My uncle’s marriage 
wasn’t such a calamity after all. His wife 
took rather a liking to me, I think (another 
cf the kind people !), and the old gentle- 
man said he'd continue my allowance fora 
hit. He is always dabbling in stocks and 
shares, you know, and he made one or two 
lucky hits just about that time. So there 
was an end of the New Zealand scheme, 
and I started on my own account, with a 
commission to paint my aunt’s picture to 
legin with.” 

“ And you are succeeding ?” 

“ That's too much to say,” Philip an- 
swered with his pleasant smile. “ But I 
think I may succeed some day — I’ve 
good friends, and good hopes. Ah, by the 
way, Miss Medland — Miss Wynne, I 
mean (why didn’t you keep your old name 
too? It would have been very nice, Med- 
land-Wynne, and would have given one 
time to think), by the way, you might be 
one of the good friends it you would.” 

“What do you mean? I couldn’t have 
my portrait taken!” cried Mary, with 
frightened eyes. 

“Oh no!” Wargrave laughed, “I don’t 
rout for orders like that! No, don’t apol- 
ogize, it did sound exactly like it. No, 
but you might let me make a study of the 
garden. I came down to see if that were 
possible, and then heard it was such a 
dragoon-guarded spot ry 

“Oh, of course!” said Mary. 
can do that for you.” 

“Who knows?” said Philip with a 
graver smile. “It may be the stepping- 
Stone to fortune. Do you remember a 
Miss Hillier who came with some friends 
of yours in the spring? Well, she took it 
into her head that I should find the sub- 
ject for a picture here—a girl's figure 
with the old garden for a background. 
‘A Guardian Genius’ she wanted to call 
it, but I think I'd rather have it ‘ Eligible 
Building-Ground.’ What do you say?” 

“Yes, I think perhaps it would be best.” 

Walgrave nodded. “I think it’s an 
idea,” he continued confidentially. ‘ Sup- 
pose the garden had fallen into the hands 
of some one to whom it was a real pain to 
part with it— some one like Ethel Hillier 
herself for instance—compelled to give 
it up, say 7 loss of fortune —can’t you 
fancy the last pathetic look round the 





“ Yes, I 





dear old place? Yes, I think she was 
right.” 

“Do you know Miss Hillier very 
well?” 

“Pretty well,” said the young man. 
He paused by a rosemary bush, broke off 
a shoot and looked fixedly at it, smiling 
and even coloring a little in a very becom- 
ing manner. “The fact is I’m engaged 
to be married. I’ve been engaged since 
the spring, and Ethel Hillier and Evelyn 
—she’s a Miss Seymour—are sworn 
friends. If this thing were a real suc- 
cess 

“Well, you must make it so,” said 
Mary. “And you must let me congratu- 
late you.” 

It was speedily arranged that the young 
man should begin work at once. “ There 
is no time to lose in these October days,” 
he said. “I put up at the Horn in the 
High Street, you know, last night. I'll 
we go and get what I want— it isn’t 
ar.” 





ry d saw him off, gave orders to the 
maid that he was to be readmitted on his 
return, and then went up to her own room 
and closed the door. She had been quite 
calm and composed through all the latter 
part of her talk with Philip, and she was 
quite calm now. She sat down by her 
bedside and gazed blankly at the light- 
colored wall, on which her shadow was 
faintly pencilled by the pale sunshine. 

It is curious how quickly the great 
changes come which shape us and all our 
destinies. It is a moment, not an hour 
which turns love to hate, or despair to 
hope. Ina lightning flash the whole as- 
pect of the world is transformed, sun, 
moon, and stars are new in new heavens, 
the tides and currents of our lives are all 
reversed. It was not twenty minutes since 
Philip had turned to her with shining eyes 
and ready congratulations. “What / mar- 
ried?” The words rang yet in her ears, 
though, as it seemed, she had lived a life- 
time since they were spoken. 

She felt sick and strange with a horror 
of her foolish passion. He had never 
thought of her, never cared for her, he 
was “always telling people his hopes and 
fears,” and she had carried these easily 
uttered, hackneyed confidences of his in 
her heart, not suspecting that she shared 
her treasure with Miss Evelyn Seymour, 
Miss Ethel Hillier, and, most likely, half- 
a-dozen more. For the sake of such words 
as these she had suffered in silence, she 
had fought against her conscience the 
whole summer through, she had left the 
people at her gate to fever and misery. 
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Yes, but, thank God, she had yielded be- 
fore she knew the truth—thank God! 
thank God! Now she would escape from 
Brenthill, and the garden would be de- 
stroyed, the beautiful, hateful garden. It 
would drive her mad to live through 
another round of seasons shut in by its 
walls. Life had been nothing but a long, 
malarious dream since first she knew the 
place, a bewildering, blossoming, suffocat- 
ing dream, full of idle fancies and memo- 
ries and cravings. She was overwhelmed 
with hot shame, she thought she would 
never draw breath freely till the last tree 
fell, and the last fibre of root was torn 
from the soil. 

A bell jangled sharply through her 
reverie. Philip back from the Horn al- 
ready? She sprang to her feet and went 
to the glass to make a critical inspection 
of her color and expression. As she bent 
forward to the face which leaned to meet 
her there came a knocking at the door. 

“IT suppose that is the gentleman who 
left just now?” she said without turning 
her head. “Ask him if he likes to go 
straight into the garden.” 

“No, miss, it isn’t that gentleman.” 
And the maid presented a card on which 
was inscribed, “ Mr. Thomas Brydon,” 
with a hurriedly written line below, “ Pray 
let me see you for five minutes.” 

Her champion, her deliverer — what 
could he have to say to her? Perhaps he 
had some scheme for facilitating her de- 
parture, he might be too impatient to wait 
till after the sale, which was fixed for 
the middle of November. “Show Mr. 
Brydon into the drawing-room,” she said 
as she refastened the little brooch at her 
throat. It hampered her, she could not 
breathe. 

She found her visitor standing at the 
window, looking out, a small, sharply cut 
silhouette against the clear glass. He 
turned and came forward. 

“Thank you for letting me speak to 
you,” he began hurriedly. “They told 
me you didn’t see anybody, but as it was 
a matter of business ” Allat once he 
broke off and looked at her. “How are 
you? Did you like Salthaven?” 

“Very much. I’m very well, thank you. 
Mr. Eddington told me I was brown.” 

“Brown? You look different. Are you 
well, really?” 

“ Quite well, except for a headache or 
two. I think it feels close here after the 
sea-breezes. Won't you sitdown?” By 
this time Mary had drawn him away from 
the window, and the light fell on his face. 
“You don’t look very well, Mr. Brydon.” 








“T’m well enough, only a bit worried,” 
he said shortly. “It’s about this business 
of ours.” 

“T guessed as much. You want to 
come in sooner — is that it?” 

“Not exactly. The question is about 
my coming in at all.” 

Mary gazed at him with parted lips, but 
did not speak. 

“Look here,” said Brydon, “ I’ve been 
thinking things over, and the more I think 
the less I like this plan of mine. What 
right have I to turn you out of your 
home? When I first proposed it I thought 
it was only a matter of money, but it has 
never been a matter of money with you. 
Suppose I fail in my scheme — suppose 
my factory doesn’t answer and my cot- 
tages fall into bad hands—then I shall 
have robbed you of your garden, and all 
for nothing, for worse than nothing. After 
all, there must be some risk whichever 
way I set to work — why shouldn’t I take 
the risk at Holly Hill? It might only be 
waiting a little, and perhaps it would be 
best; indeed, I think it might be. And 
you would be glad, wouldn’t you ?” 

The words were uttered in tones of 
unwonted softness, but Mary could not 
answer. O heaven! was this garden to 
live and flower in spite of her? Was she 
to be caught and thrust back into it, to 
dwell forever with empty, mocking memo- 
ries —the garden living and everything 
else dead, even the throbbing of the looms 
silenced behind the long red wall ? 

“Tell me,” said Brydon; “you would 


be glad?” 
“Glad,” she repeated in a strangled, 
meaningless voice. ‘“ You have changed 


too, then?” 

“Yes, I’ve changed—time I did, I 
think. What is the matter?” 

“ Not you! I never thought you would 
change!” 

“Of course not. I didn’t think so my- 
self.” 

“You told me you would not!” she 
cried. “I was sosure of you. I thought 
you cared for those poor people — that 
you would be true to your plans ; I thought 
that any time —any time —and I put it 
off, and now I have tired you out and it is 
too late!” 

“No, no,” Brydon exclaimed, “it isn’t 
like that—don’t you reproach yourself. 
I know what you are thinking of. But if 
I can really manage to do without your 
garden — why did I ever torment you so 
about it?—if you could keep it with a 
clear conscience ” (“If Z could keep 
you forever close at hand!” he was think- 
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ing as he stammered over his spoken 
words.) 

“Mr. Brydon, you are giving me more 
for the garden than it is worth,” Mary in- 
terrupted him with passionate abruptness. 
“T know it—I have known it all the time. 
I don’t want so much. Take it, but -_ 
give me half for it. That will be — 
—it will indeed. I want you to build 
your cottages — you must! you must! I 
will tell Mr. Eddington that it is my doing.” 

The small young man had started to 
his feet, and seemed to have grown taller. 
He faced her, he was furious. 

“Thank you, Miss Wynne! So you 
think that is at the bottom of it—you 
think I came here to try to sneak out of 
my bargain because I didn’t like the price, 
and wasn’t man enough to say so! Well, 
if you wanted to clinch the business 

ou’ve gone the right way to work, for I'll 
ewe the garden now, by God! And you'll 
take my offer, for the matter has gone too 
far—unless we both agreed to break it 
off, and that I won’t do!” 

“Don’t! don’t! I can’t bear it,” said 
the girl. “I didn’t mean that — you must 
know I didn’t. I don’t know what I did 
mean, but not that—I couldn’t! You 
must be more patient with me, please!” 

“I’m a brute!” said Brydon instantly. 
“T beg your pardon.” 

There was a brief silence. “I don’t 
quite understand,” he continued after a 
moment. ‘“ You wish me to take it?” 

She answered yes, with pale lips that 
scarcely uttered a sound. 

“Then of course I will. And I will 
do the best I can. Perhaps,” he said 
musingly, “I might use part, a strip by 
the factory, and another bit, at the lane 
end, you know. If I had the frontage 
there 7 

“But you must build your cottages,” 
she said again. “I thought of them 
while I was at Salthaven. I ought to 
have let you begin in the spring. Why 
did you never tell me the people in the 
lane had had fever?” 

“It wasn’t much. Only two cases and 
they are all right.” 

“Tf they had died it would have been 
my fault.” 

“ Hardly,” said Brydon. “But I knew 
you were feeling like that when you wrote 
to me after you came back.” 

“And you will build?” she insisted, 
coloring with a guilty consciousness of 
the mixture of motives which he could 
not divine. 

“ Yes, I will build. But if I can spare 
a bit near the house, just two or three 








elms for a home for your rooks, a bit of 
turf, and that old buttressed wall with the 
lilies and the lavender at the foot of it — 
the wall with the tufts of snapdragon — 
ou would like that? You would like to 
now that that bit was safe and cared for 
wherever you were, wouldn’t you? And 
perhaps some day you would come back 
and see it?” 

Mary shook her head. “No,” she said, 
“] thank you a thousand times, but let 
the garden go; I ought to have given it 
up before now. I would rather it all 
went; I would, really. Don’t cramp the 
cottages to save a useless piece of it.” 

“1 know what that means,” said Bry- 
don, looking steadily at her. 

“ And pray what does it mean?” But 
she herself knew so well what it meant 
that she could not meet his gaze. 

“It means that you will never come 
back. That you can give up the whole as 
readily as the half because nothing will 
ever induce you to set foot in Brenthill 
when once your garden has been touched. 
That you will remember it as it is now, 
and hate the thought 4s 

“No,” cried Mary, moved by a sudden 
impulse. “I never will come back to the 
garden or any part of it—never! But if 
you will take it and carry out your plan — 
if you will make amends for all my selfish- 
ness and folly——-” She had risen and 
faced him with eloquent eyes. 

“ What will you do?” 

“T will come back and see your cot- 
tages when they are built.” 

She was startled at her own words, as 
if an alien voice had uttered them; she 
could not think what had prompted her. 
She could almost have doubted whether 
she had spoken them had it not been for 
Mr. Brydon’s face. 

“T take that as a promise,” he said sim- 
ply. “You will let me know where you 
are, and you shall hear when they are fin- 
ished.” He was content to say no more, 
and held out his hand instantly in leave- 
taking. 

Mary accompanied him to the hall, 
where they found Philip Wargrave, who 
had just been admitted by the maid. The 
men looked a little curiously at each other, 
and she introduced them, not without a 
touch of wondering pride in her own calm- 
ness. “Mr. Wargrave is going to make 
a sketch of the garden for his next pic- 
ture,” she added in an explanatory tone. 

“A little remembrance of a favorite 
spot, just for a background, you know,” 
said Philip, smiling regretfully. “I’ve 
heard of you from Miss Hillier.” 
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Brydon murmured something about 
“the pleasure of meeting Miss Hillier in 
the spring.” 

“You made a deep impression, I assure 
you,” said the young artist. “She took 
such an interest in the garden. I think 
myself there is a peculiar charm about the 
dear old place.” 

“It zs very pretty,” the mill-owner 

“TI remember Miss Hillier ad- 


“Yes, and she remembers you—as 
Adamant! 1 believe she habitually thinks 
of you as the Desolator, for she was sure 
you would get your own way.” 

“ Mr. Brydon came this morning to tell 
me he could do without the garden,” said 
Mary quietly, in her clear voice. 

“ No/” cried Wargrave. “Oh Miss 
Medland, you might have spared me 
this!” 

“Spared you what?” 

“ Oh, why did you tell me? Why didn’t 
you leave me in ignorance till my picture 
was finished? Why did you upset your 
arrangements to-day of all days?” He 
bemoaned himself tragically, and yet with 
alittle laughing self-mockery about his 
lips. “Here was I, steeped to the very 
eyes in sentiment; to my finger-tips,” he 
stretched out his long slender hands, 
“ I’ve been steeped in it ever since Ethel 
Hillier came back; I was aching deli- 
ciously with helpless regret for the old 
— I believe my work would have 

een a masterpiece of pathos — oh, a mas- 
terpiece !—and youand Mr. Brydon have 
conspired together to ruinit. It will be 
a sham now, the trees and I posing to- 
gether in a make-believe farewell. It’s 
cruel! cruel! One doesn’t have such fine 
feelings every day of one’s life.” And 
Wargrave threw himself on one of the 
hall chairs, while Brydon stood and 
smiled. 

“You'd better go and paint the master- 
piece. I didn’t accept Mr..Brydon’s sac- 
rifice —it’s all right,” said Mary. 

“T’ll undertake that the trees haven’t 
six weeks to live, if that will do,” the 
Desolator chimed in encouragingly. 

“Oh!” said Philip, getting up, and look- 
ing from one tothe other. “ Well, you’ve 
spoilt my morning, anyhow. What do 
you suppose I’m going to do after such a 
shock as this? I shall have to meditate 
sadly on inexorable fate till I can get my- 
self into tune again.” 

“ Meanwhile we all seem to be of one 
mind at last,” said Mary with a little lin- 
gering emphasis as she shook hands with 
Brydon. 
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The sale is over, it is late in November, 
and Miss Wynne left Brenthill ten days 
ago. Philip Wargrave is at work in his 
West Kensington studio, he has high 
hopes of his picture. He certainly never 
planned anything before which promised 
half as well as this. Ethel Hillier is 
standing for the figure of the guardian 
genius; Philip asked her because he felt 
that he and she really understood and 
— for the old place as no one else 
did. 

Brydon is exceedingly unpopular in 
Brenthill just now. The ladies’ commit- 
tee abuse him over their teacups for his 
refusal to spare the “historic pleasure- 
ground” till May or June, when they in- 
tend to hold their bazaar in aid of female 
education in India. He answered their 
deputation — of whom he secretly stood 
in extreme terror—with the desperate 
frankness of a shy man compelled to 
speak. When they assured him that it 
could not really make any difference if 
the people in the lane waited afew months 
longer for their cottages, and that he could 
begin to build just as well in July, he told 
them that they didn’t know what they 
were talking about, and it was perfectly 
absurd. They did not like this. And 
when he offered them a_ barrow-load of 
historic brickbats to sell as souvenirs, 
they took his innocent readiness to oblige 
them for a mocking insult, threw his 
brickbats, figuratively, in his face, and 
went away to give various — —_ 
versions of the interview, in all of which 
Mr. Brydon came off very badly indeed. 
And if the ladies are displeased, so also 
are the good folks in the lane — they can’t 
think what call he has to be meddling 
there. It was well enough if he would 
have let things be, but this is worse than 
the mess he made there in the summer 
with his nasty, dirty drains. It wasa pity 
somebody couldn’t go and muddle about 
Mr. Brydon’s own house till he didn’t 
know which way to turn, and see how he’d 
like it. 

The young man takes no heed of scowl- 
ing brows, but goes his way with an obsti- 
nately good-humored look on his face. 
The work of destruction advances fast, 
and he stops late at night to inspect it on 
his way home from the office. The work- 
men have made a wide cartway through 
the wall where the little door ‘used to be, 
and he looks in through the great yawning 
breach. The gaslight shines on its jagged 
edges, but there is a thin white fog which 
makes the garden beyond, with its poor 
remnant of trees, like a place of sheeted 
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hosts. The cedars are down already, the 
Souble thorn, broken and disconsolate, 
stands waiting its fate, the rooks have 
been scared away, the turf in the fore- 
ound, “ mossy-fine,” is seamed with gap- 
ing ruts. It willsoon be all over. Dead, 
long ago, the hands that planted those 
trees and laid those bricks, and the whole 
garden is vanishing like a picture seen in 
the fire, or a drifting smoke-wreath, van- 
ishing in the love-quarrels, ambitions, and 
plans of little lives, so brief beside its long, 
— growth. Thomas Brydon, stum- 
ling over fragmentary building materials 
as he leaves the spot, has no time for its 
memories, he is too intent on the thought 
of the cottages which Mary Wynne will 

come some day to see. 

MARGARET VELEY. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A COUNTRYMAN’S EXPERIENCE OF LAW. 


I HAVE only once had anything to do 
with law. Once was quite sufficient. 
Thousands are ruined by going to law. 
Many of these are honest and ignorant 
people, who, thinking they have been 
wronged, lose their tempers, and rush off 
toa lawyer. Lawyers would be more than 
human if they were to put insuperable 
obstacles in the way of will-be-litigants. 
Some people are always going to law; rich 
men these must have been when they be- 
gan. But the majority get tired of it after 
at most two lawsuits. Winning is only a 
degree better than losing, and it is impos- 
sible to be sure of winning. There are 
two sides to all questions, and your adver- 
sary’s side may have more right on it than 
you fancy. If not, a bad case will put a 
counsel on his mettle. Every case is a 
good one until there is a better. And so 
many unexpected things may happen. 
Either the judge may not understand — it 
is a great mistake to fancy that a man un- 
derstands all things directly he is made a 
judge ; or he may be deaf (judges are very 
often deaf, though they cannot bear that 
any one else should be at all “hard of 
hearing”); or he may take a dislike to 

ou. (Judges are very apt to take dislikes.) 

e may think your coat too light — though 
perhaps it is your best — or your manner 
too bold, or your complexion too fresh, or, 
acted on by an overworked brain, he may 
take some other frivolous objection to you. 
I should be inclined to say that a judge 
likes people to appear overcome by his 
greatness, and to speak with bated breath. 





One thing he cannot stand, is for a coun- 
ry witness to make the grievous mistake 
of “my-ludding” the counsel. If, as of 
course may happen, the judge is shrewd 
as well as just—and no English judge 
ever dreams of being intentionally unjust 
— perhaps the jury don’t like him, or you, 
or anything, except getting out of their 
absurd box to stretch their legs. Then 
there are “precedents ” to be considered. 
It is rather disappointing to be told that 
you have right on your side, but that the 
case must be decided against you in ac- 
cordance with an opinion of the days of 
William Rufus. Surely no two cases were 
ever exactly on all-fours; even if the 
were, modern lawyers, by superior How | 
edge and intelligence, should be qualified 
to take theirown line. Otherwise a clerk, 
by referring to a book, could settle every- 
thing. Worse than precedents is the. sad 
fact that the minds of judges and counsel 
have by frequently encountering knaves 
— grown sharper from generation to gen- 
eration with the spread of knowledge, as 
partridges and rabbits did when breech- 
loaders came in — acquired a way of look- 
ing at men and things utterly surprising 
to common folk who know, or think they 
know, that all men are not rogues. In fact 
the legal mind gets thoroughly warped, 
and can scarcely believe in the existence 
of an honest man. It is indeed only con- 
sidered right, professionally, to think that 
a man is speaking the truth when the 
counsel imagines that he has jockeyed an 
admission out of the witness against his 
will, This belief, though greatly to the 
disadvantage of honest men — supposing 
that there may be one or two— often 
turns to the advantage of the knave, who, 
being probably a cleverer man than the 
counsel (for, though both live on fools, the 
knave has all men’s hands against him, 
and has to keep the sharpest lookout), 
lays Aés little trap and catches the lawyer. 

I ask pardon for the remarks into which 
I have been betrayed by a wish to warn 
others from a fascinating and ruinous 
pursuit: fascinating, because revenge is 
always fascinating ; and ruinous, because 
those who —like the devil himself — min- 
ister to our evil passions, always make an 
enormous charge for so doing. 

Once upon a time, in the way of busi- 
ness, I attended, unfortunately for myself, 
a sale ata farm which the tenant, a friend 
of mine, was leaving. There were some 
ricks of wheat to be sold, “straw to go 
off ;” and thinking they were going worth 
the money, I bought them. I wish I 
hadn’t. The ricks were about nine miles 
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from home. I thrashed them, sold the 
wheat to a miller who lived hard by, and 
then commenced to cart away the straw. 
The new tenant did not like to see the 
straw going off his farm, but he could not 
bring himself to offer a fair price, so we 
went on carrying it away load by load, as 
we had time. I was unfortunately ill in 
bed when one day my bailiff came back 
with a load of straw, and sent in to say that 
the new tenant’s head man had at last 
taken the remainder of the straw at my 
price. My men had helped to put the 
straw in the barn. Thinking it was all 
right, I sent over a few days afterwards 
for the money. But the farmer, whom we 
will call Bunsby, sent back to say that he 
had not bought the straw, and knew noth- 
ing about it. Nowhere was a fix. It was 
the second week in March, my straw 
snugly housed in Bunsby’s barn, into 
which I had no right of entry after March 
25th. The straw had been weighed in 
this way : twenty “ boltings ” or bundles of 
straw, tied up from the thrashing-machine, 
were weighed, care being taken to pick 
out boltings of average size. The bolt- 
ings were then counted by twenties. Hun- 
dreds of tons of straw are weighed in this 
manner in country districts where there is 
no big weighing-machine handy, and I 
never heard of any disagreement. What 
with my lying in bed and getting dull as 
ditch-water, and what with my excusable 
desire to punish Bunsby, who, I thought, 
must be a rogue — and, indeed, I think so 
still —.I could not rest until I had written 
to a lawyer with whom I had a non-legal 
acquaintance, telling him to put Bunsby 
on the stool of repentance. His natural 
— anxiety to have a case, com- 

ined, I dare say, with a friendly desire 
to get a “rise ” out of me, resulted in my 
shortly receiving notice that on some 
date, distant about a month, I was to pre- 
sent myself at Westminster — of all places 
—with my witnesses. Westminster was 
one hundred and fifty miles off, and the 
straw was worth about £50. It seemed 
an extravagant way of going to work, but 
I did not know how to stop it. But be- 
fore going to Westminster it was neces- 
sary to take my witnesses over to see 
“my lawyer.” The propitious day chosen 
for this pleasant outing was Easter Mon- 
day. I lived quite in the country, but 
near to a line of railway connecting two 
large towns, in one of which dwelt my 
lawyer. The carriages were crammed 
full of lovers, some of them funny ones to 
look at, and there was very little room for 
any one else. When, three hours after 





time, we reached his office, the lawyer 
was out. We ran frantically about the 
dirty town, elbowing hosts of lovers most 
impolitely into the gutter. .When we ar- 
rived panting at the bar of the Spotted 
Sow, the lawyer had just started for the 
Blue Boar. On reaching this hotel, we 
were told he was in the White Horse. 
After a long stern-chase, we ran him to 

round at the Pig and Whistle, and very 
foath was he to leave. But he left at last, 
and we went to his office to make our 
depositions, as I think he called them. 
By the time we had done so, the slow 
train by which we had intended returning 
had left; so we went by a fast train, 
which flew past our station at sixty miles 
an hour, and were jolted home eight miles 
inacab. Next morning I felt as if I had 
already had quite enough of law; but, 
alas! it was only commencing. On Sat- 
urday night came a telegram to say that I 
must be at Westminster on Monday 
morning next with my witnesses. Soon 
Sunday evening we started off in state to 
drive to the big manufacturing town eight 
miles off, as no trains left our little sta- 
tion on that day. We went in my {our- 
wheel trap. J sat in front with the bailiff, 
and drove. Something had gone wrong 
with my mare, and I had had to borrow a 
lean and ancient steed from a neighbor- 
ing milkman. Behind sat the other wit- 
ness (whom we were only taking up to 
clinch the matter, as you finish a good 
breakfast with an egg) and my groom, a 
little fat countrified fellow with a face like 
an over-ripe gooseberry. As we neared 
the town, we passed the whole population 
streaming out to a “people’s park” in 


the neighborhood. We were greeted with . 


roars of laughter, the origin of which I 
could not at first understand, as it was 
impossible that all these people could 
know we were going to Westminster on a 
“straw” case. We had started in a 
hurry, and I had had but little time to 
study the get-up of my companions. But, 
moved by a louder shout than ordinary, I 
looked round, and saw that the old wit- 
ness on the back seat had got himself up 
for the occasion. Notwithstanding the 
delicate hints I had given him on the 
subject of his attire, he had disinterred 
from its time-honored grave an old beaver 
hat, steeple-shaped, brown with age, and 
with a nap as long as a crop of aftermath. 
A thick red woollen comforter was 
wrapped several times round his neck, and 
his weather-beaten person was arrayed ina 
coat of wondrous and antediluvian make, 
which had perhaps once been black. In 
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his mouth he held a short black pipe 
about two inches in length, through which 
he was inhaling the fragrant weed with a 
peculiar suck of enjoyment which was 
heard above the rattle of the wheels. 
Had the old witness descended from his 
perch he would have been greeted still 
more vociferously. Owing to an accident 
when working on the railway —as he had 
often told me, a wagon-load of some tons 
weight lay on him for I forget how long 
—both his knees bent outwards in the 
same direction. His corduroy trousers 
had been recently washed, and had evi- 
des.t!y shrunk in the unaccustomed opera- 
ti... They did not reach the top of his 
heavy laced boots, from the front of one 
of which all the leather was cut away, as 
he had recently injured his foot. I was 
always losing this man in London, though 
after a day or two I found out that I 
could always hit him off again by going 
back to the last passage or doorway which 
we had passed. There he would be, 
sucking industriously at his short pipe, 
and trying — generally in vain —to light 
— remnant of tobacco at the bottom 
of it. 

We slowly travelled up to Euston, 
which we reached late at night; and the 
witnesses were installed in lodgings near 
the station. I left them there, with di- 
rections when and where to meet me next 
day. On my arrival at Westminster in 
the morning, I found them already form- 
ing the centre of an admiring crowd, not 
so demonstrative, but apparently more 
appreciative, than our country friends. 
On going into court we were told that we 
were not wanted for that day, but must 
appear in good time on the morrow. 
Being allowed to depart by the London 
agent of our country lawyer, who took 
upon himself kindly to regulate all our 
movements, I decided to take the wit- 
nesses for an excursion down the river as 
far as Greenwich. As neither of them 
had ever seen anything more nearly ap- 
proaching to a ship than a canal-boat, and 
very few even of these, I was in hopes 
that the sight of the Thames covered with 
shipping would have drawn from them 
some signs of wonder or admiration. Not 
a bit of it. Red Indians could not have 
shown more monchalance. They would 
hardly glance at the hundreds of ships 
which we passed ; and to all my inquiries 
as to what they thought of it, the only 
answer was, “ Well, yes, sir; it’s not so 
bad.” They deigned, however, to admire 
Greenwich Hospital, where I left them, 
with injunctions to meet the boat on the 
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pier at a certain time. The boat came, 
but the witnesses didn’t. I soon, how- 
ever, saw them in the distance coursing 
nimbly —the old man with the hat mak- 
ing the ene FRC the grass plots 
on the inside of the high iron fence which 
bounds the hospital — vainly seek- 
ing an exit, and evidently contemplating 
the propriety of impaling themselves by 
climbing the railings. On the next day 
we were again dismissed from Westmins- 
ter about noon, and went to the Abbey, 
where, contrary to custom, the witnesses 
were greatly struck by the celebrated 
representation of the negro with Brussels 
sprouts on his head instead of hair. 
They exclaimed together that they “ wos 
very like.” They also deigned to notice 
one of the vergers, who, they thought, 
“favored the Rev. .’ meaning the 
respected rector of our village. Of the 
remaining monuments or of the Chapter- 
house they took no notice whate er, 
though I have since thought that this 
was affectation. 

By the morning of the third day it was 
apparent (or so we fondly imagined) that 
the hour which was to decide our fate 
was athand. A case was suddenly with- 
drawn, and Smith v. Bunsby was called 
on. The court was a miserable place 
enough, and probably intended by its 
architect to typify the maze of law, into 
which an entry can be easily made, but 
out of which you have some difficulty in 
escaping. On entering you saw, about 
four feet in front of your nose, a tall par- 
tition about ten feet high, forming the 
outer court of a sort of fly-trap, and com- 
municating with the inner court by a 
small door-like opening at each end of 
the partition. About this outer way went 
on a perpetual rushing and crushing, with 
sounds of loud whispering, laughing, and 
I dare say crying. Close to the door at 
which you entered was a little bench 
made fast to the partition, and capable of 
seating, or unseating, four thin people 
about four feet high. This was so com- 
modiously placed, that a dwarf sitting 
thereon would have to double up his legs 
and put his toes away under it— where 
there was no room for them — unless he 
wanted them crushed. Above this bench 
was an inscription in letters of gold, in- 
forming those whom it might concern 
that it was “ for the accommodation of wit- 
nesses.” As witnesses were frequently 
kept kicking their heels about this court 
for days — perhaps even for months and 
years — it cannot be said that the arrange- 
ments for their comfort were very extrav- 
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agant. About this charming outer ring 
you might wander without seeing or hear- 
ing more than a murmur of what was 
going on inside ; and perhaps the less you 
saw or heard the better. I amused myself 
by trying to “spot” our adversary, whom 
I had neverseen. Three times did I pick 
him out as I thought, and three times the 
imaginary Bunsby appeared in another 
case, got settled, or settled somebody else, 
and took his envied departure. 

In the court itself there was not, if I 
remember rightly, any room for the pub- 
lic. The whole body (and soul) of the 
vane was occupied by rows of briefless, 

ewigged barristers, who were pretending 
to be busily taking notes; but who, I sus- 
pect, were sketching striking features in 
judge or jury, and quizzing the more suc- 
cessful counsel’s brogue. One was struck, 
immediately on entering the trap, with the 
idea that there were too many spiders for 
the flies. One or two jolly-looking old 
spiders appeared to get more than their 
fair share, and to leave very little for the 
hungry juniors. High above, as you en- 
tered, red-faced, clothed in a _hot-red 
gown, backed by a flaming curtain, against 
which his white wig shone palely like the 
expiring lamp of Themis, reclined a fat 
little old gentleman, who might have sat 
for an old-fashioned historical picture of 
“ King Darius on his Throne.” This was 
the judge. 

Before I had got over the feeling of awe 
which swooped down on me as I entered 
the court, our leading counsel—we had 
engaged a couple of cracks — began to 
state our case. I remember little of what 
he said, save that he showed lamentable 
ignorance of the matter. He was a big 
old man, with a port-wine flush on his 
face; and he could certamly talk non- 
sense in a more imposing tone than I have 
ever heard in anybody else. It was not 
to be wondered at that he was ignorant 
of local agricultural customs, than which 
nothing can be more obscure. But he 
made his ignorance into a positive virtue 
by the way in which he hid it. When 
he came to-something he did not quite 
“twig,” he would swirl his robe around 
him, raise his voice to a roar, and actually 
foam at the mouth. He is the only man 
I ever saw with foam at command, I 
could see that he was completely puzzled 
by the word “boltings,” which he kept 
stumbling on in his brief. “This straw, 
gentlemen of the jury, you will be told, 
was made into boltings. These boltings, 
gentlemen,” —here a twist of his gown, 
an impressive voice, and an uplifted fore- 





finger, — “were, as you will hear, manu- 
factured from the my é straw which the 
plaintiff will tell you he sold to the de- 
fendant. Boltings, gentlemen of the jury, 
you will be told by a gentleman who has 
passed many years in the pursuit of agri- 
culture” — as if it was a sort of hunt — 
“T hope, gentlemen, with more success 

enerally than he has so far met with in 

is dealings with the defendant, — you 
will be told, I say, gentlemen, by one who 
is better qualified to inform you on the 
subject than I am, all that you can possi- 
bly wish to know as to the nature and 
composition of boltings. I will only now 
say that they are an agricultural product of 
considerable consumption in the district 
from which this case has been sent, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, for your impartial, 
and, ahem! able consideration. It is for 
you to see, gentlemen, that the defendant 
does not bolt with my client’s boltings ” 
(laughter) — and so on. Whether he 
thought boltings were bricks, or cream- 
cheeses, or what, I can’t say; but he 
seemed perfectly satisfied with himself, 
and to think that he had thrown some 
light on the matter. This was art, no 
doubt, and without this we should all have 
been done for. When he had finished and 
wiped his mouth, my bailiff was put in the 
box, and he gave a very clear account of 
the transaction, proving amongst other 
things that he had sold the straw and 
weighed it according to custom, and had 
afterwards helped Bunsby’s men to put it 
into his barn, where it still remained. 
While he was being examined, I passed a 
little note to our counsel No. 2, saying 
that, as this man had been with me twelve 
or fourteen years, and I had always placed 
the greatest confidence in him, he had 
better ask how long he had been with me, 
and whether I trusted him or not. Coun- 
sel No. 2 nodded blandly, but asked no 
questions of the sort. He afterwards told 
me that “a thing of that sort cuts both 
ways. The jury would have thought that 
the longer he had been with you, the more 
likely he was to lie for you.” Now here, 
I humbly opine, counsel No. 2 made a 
mistake. The jury looked honest enough, 
and I do not think they would have refined 
in that way. It might have been right if 
the jury had been known to be composed 
of rogues. My man was not damaged in 
cross-examination, and I went into the 
box. There was very little to be got out 
of me. I said I was in bed when the 
bailiff came to tell me he had sold the 
straw, and that I had left the whole affair 
tohim. But I said that I could not quite 
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see why we should have put the straw into 
the barn unless it had been sold. Bunsby 
had brought his solicitor all the way to 
London with him. He was a thin little 
chap with white hair, and he kept jumping 
up, like a Jack-in-the-box, and passing 
notes to his counsel (a bullying Irishman 
with a tremendous brogue), till the judge 
told him to keep quiet. My witness with 
the beaver hat, to his great disgust, was 
not put into the box at all. Poor fellow! 
he began to think that he had swindled me 
out of a trip to London. Now came the 
Irish counsel’s turn, and he called us all 
“story-tellers ” point-blank. As the straw 
was sold at a perfectly fair price, he was 
rather puzzled to explain matters, and I 
will do him the justice of saying that he 
did not exercise his ingenuity in trying. 
He allowed that Bunsby was once anx- 
ious to buy the straw, but when I would 
not sell it he went away from home, and 
on his return found it in his barn. Bunsby 
never authorized anybody to put it there. 
In fact Bunsby had no bailiff, and the 
bailiff had no authority, etc., etc. Then 
Bunsby got into the box. Bunsby, I had 
heard, was a queer customer. He had 
once been a low sort of prize-fighter, and 
was a rough enough fellow now to look 
at. He was a great big fat strong man, 
with an enormous nose, which had been 
knocked on one side in a pugilistic en- 
counter, and indeed must always have 
been a tempting mark for the foe to aim 
at. Bunsby swaggered into the box, and 
kissed the book with a loud smack, as 
who should say, “ Listen, gentlemen, to 
the truthful Bunsby.” He swore he never 
bought the straw, never told his bailiff to 
buy any straw, never had a bailiff. Never 
gave Jones, his man, any authority to do 
anything for him. Bunsby swore a little 
tod hard. He looked as if he would have 
sworn to anything or at anybody. After 
some trouble, however, our man got him 
to own that he had sometimes allowed 
Jones to put some marks —he could not 
write —down in a book for him about 
bags of wheat, etc. Then he asked for 
the book. They had not gotit. Was it 
a fact, asked our counsel, that Jones had 
entered the number of the mysterious 
“boltings ” in that book? Bunsby shuf- 
fled and shuffled, but could not quite say 
no; in fact we knew it to be the case. 
He saw, however, that this was a critical 
point, so here Bunsby made his coup. 
Taking up the Testament again, and giv- 
ing ita smack that sounded all over the 
court like the crack of a carter’s whip, 
“Gentlemen of the jury,” said he, do 
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ou think I’ve come into this here little 

ox ”—a very little box indeed it was for 
the overgrown Bunsby — “and taken this 
here little book in my hand, and kissed 
this here little book” —here another 
smack — “and then that I am going to 
tell alie?” I looked at the jury, and to 
my great joy saw two or three of them 
snigger, and one went so far as to poke 
his elbow into his neighbor’s ribs. When 
Bunsby was done with, Jones the bailiff 
came up, and swore he was no bailiff, 
and never bought any straw, and did not 
know why he put it in the barn. Then, 
to my disgust, the little judge said he 
didn’t think there was anything to go to 
the jury. However, our counsel had a 
good talk to him, and at last it was agreed 
that we should call our witness with the 
hat. I had never expected that he would 
do us much good, though he was one of 
the men who helped to put the straw in 
the barn. But he did us a great deal. 
He began by placing the steeple hat on 
the ledge of the box for the jury to con- 
template, which they certainly did with 
some awe. Probably not one of them had 
ever seen a beaver hat before. But one 
of them may have been a hatter, and in 
his mind what may have been the last 
beaver hat in existence must have given 
the owner a certificate of respectability. 
The genuineness of the hat extended to 
its owner, who looked, as he was, as hon- 
est as day. He was also quite shrewd 
enough to make it clear that he did not 
care a straw —or a bolting— about me. 
He said that he had heard Bunsby’s men 
talking over the matter while they were 
putting the straw into the barn. Jones 
had said what a good thing it ‘was that his 
master had bought the straw at last, but 
that he ought to have had it at first before 
we had taken half of it away. He was 
asked, in cross-examination, if I had talked 
the matter over with him. No, he said, 
master had only told him that he was to 
go to London and say what he knew. 
When asked to explain how it happened 
that I had not talked it over with him, he 
only replied, “ Master don’t tell me all his 
business, nor his bailie.” Then in a great 
rage the naughty little judge began, against 
his will, to sum up. His indignant air, 
and the bullying tone that the Irish coun- 
sel had allowed himself to use towards 
people who were at least as honest as he 
was, almost made me doubt whether I had 
not, by mistake, got into the Old Bailey, 
where I was being tried for picking pock- 
ets. It seemed to me that all that wrath 
against those who brought grist to the 
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legal mill was slightly overdone. But I 
have no doubt there was a good deal of 
humbug in the air. 

When the little judge came to the 
“ boltings,” he took the fence like a man, 
blind though it was. It was perfectly 
absurd to suppose that straw or anything 
else could be sold in such an unbusiness- 
like way, and he coolly put our evidence on 
one side. How long he went on I don’t 
know. But as the Satcher did, who got 
red in the face and ran out of our house 
the other day when my wife told him the 
mutton was not fit to eat, explaining his 
action afterwards by saying that “he 
couldn’t trust himself to speak,” even so 
did I. I hada horse at Tattersall’s I was 
trying to sell that afternoon ; and thinking, 
by the way the little judge summed up, 
that I should have to find the money for 
Bunsby’s hotel bill, and for the expenses 
of the little white-haired Jack-in-the-box, 
for Tattersall’s I departed. When I got 
back to the hotel for dinner, I found the 
agent’s son waiting to tell me that the jury 
had given us a verdict at once. The 
naughty little judge had, however, given 
Bunsby leave to appeal — perhaps he could 
not help himself. Bunsby and I mutually 
“refreshed” our counsel for eighteen 
months. One day, when I had clean for- 
gotten the whole thing, came a telegram 
to say we had won. I have heard that the 
manufactured article denominated “ bolt- 
ings ” cost Bunsby over £20 per ton, and 
that he has been heard to say that he 
would not have had it happen “for three 
hundred golden guineas.” But I had a 
narrow escape; and if ever I go to law 
again, I’ll take care (unless I am in the 
wrong) that it is about a matter on which 
judge, counsel, and jury are likely to know 
something. Without this, law is really a 
little too much of a lottery. I will never 
say a word again against trial by jury. I 
had previously imagined that a jury was a 
superfluous encumbrance, and that what a 
wise, upright, and honest judge could not 
settle was likely to be too much for twelve 
men so far below himin attainments. But 
I have changed all that. I will certainly 
never forget that there are two sides to 
everything, or that clever people pride 
themselves on finding two, and call that 
being impartial. 

The sad thing was, that six months after 
our trial, and before it was finally decided, 
the little judge died. I saw his death one 
morning in the paper, and told my bailiff 
of it. “Ah,” said he, “I knowed as un 
couldn’t live long after the way as a tried 
to sarve we.” 


IRELAND IN 1796, 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
AN EMIGRE ON IRELAND IN 1796.* 


JusT ninety years ago De Latocnaye, a 
Breton émigré, was travelling in Ireland, 
chiefly on foot, but with a sheaf of intro- 
ductions which opened to him most of the 
big houses. He had been through En- 
gland much in the same way ; and, having 
written a successful book, went over to 
the sister island, on the invitation of Mr. 
Burton Conyngham, only to find his friend 
in a dying state. With Breton stubborn- 
ness, however, he determined to carry out 
his plan, and spent nine months in going 
from one end of Ireland to the other some 
twenty years after Arthur Young, the Suf- 
folk squire, had made the same journey. 

They are so different, the Breton and 
the East Anglian. The latter bristles 
with statistics and hints about improved 
culture ; telling with zest of the County 
Cork landlord who had imported a Nor- 
folk ploughman, and who gave him a 
— for every lad whom he taught to 

orsake the old plan of yoking hobby- 
horses by the tail and to drive a decent 
furrow after the English fashion. Pop- 
lin, herring-curing, woollen-making, every 
adjunct to tillage he appraises; his ver- 
dict being that Ireland was dying of the 
oppressive trade-laws wherewith England 
protected herself against her feebler sis- 
ter. Young goes in as thoroughly for 
free trade as if he had been one of the 
Volurtcers of ’82. This repression of 
Irish industries is one of the few points on 
which he shows strong feeling ; another 
being the way in which good land (as he 
thought) was ruined in Ulster for the sake 
of flax. He does not dislike the linen in- 
dustry, but he unhesitatingly says that, 
carried on as it is, it is a curse to the 
country. Another point that rouses his 
indignation is the behavior of the squir- 
eens. Then, as always, the petty land- 
lords were generally the least satisfactory. 
Young had in his East Anglian experi- 
ence anticipated Thomas Drummond’s 
conclusion that property has its duties as 
well as its rights, that truth which seemed 
so new and so monstrous to the Irish land- 
lords of 1837. Speaking of the White- 
boys, he says: “Let the little country 
gentlemen, or rather vermin, of the king- 


* Promenade en Irlande, par De Latocnaye. Dub- 
lin, 1796. I owe my introduction to De Latocnave to 
my old friend R. P. Prendergast, Esq., author of ** The 
Cromwellian Settlement.’”?” When I lately asked him 
for light on the beginnings of Orangeism he recome 
mended Lord Cornwallis’s ‘* Letters,’? the (unpub- 
lished) letters of Lord Charlemont, and De Latocnave. 





An English translation of the ** Promenade” has, I bee 
lieve, been published in London. H. S. F. 
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dom change their conduct entirely, and 
the poor will not long riot. The real 
cause of the disease lies in the gentry, not 
in the wretches whom they doom to the 

allows.” Here Young is bitter, which 

e Latocnaye never is. He, too, sees 
blots and puts his finger on them, but he 
has his subscribers to consider, and his 
friends — the Latouches and others. And 
yet, for readers between the lines, there is 
plenty in his “ Promenade” to show that 
in 1796 the state of Ireland was a disgrace 
to civilization. The French peasant, as 
our Breton knew him, was _ proverbially 
miserable; but he was a king compared 
with the wretched creatures, in hovels not 
fit for cattle, with whom De Latocnaye 
chatted and whose potatoes he often 
shared. But what struck him most was 
the wretchedness in the towns, and the 
absence of anything like improvements. 
Again and again he points out how easily 
these might be made. At Tramore alittle 
embanking would save a whole tract of 
rich flood-land. At Belleek, by slightly 
changing the course of the river, the lower 
Lough Earn could be completely drained. 
The same with a great part of Lough 
Neagh; while the shallowness of Strang- 
ford Lough prompts him to cry out that 
it’s simply disgraceful not to turn some 
half of these arms of the sea into meadow. 
At Sligo and at Galway he calls out for 
canals; alas! at the latter place all the 
works opened with such a flourish of 
trumpets in the days of the old Galway and 
American Steam Packet Company have 
turned out to be so much labor wasted. 
At Cork what strikes him most is the zn- 
Souciance of the merchants, “chiefly 
strangers, Scotchmen for the most part, 
who in ten years often make their fortune, 
but who leave the town which has enriched 


them ina more neglected condition than 
’ 


any in all Europe.” “Clean your filthy 
town, sirs,” cries the indignant Breton ; 
“pull down those two hideous prisons, 
which, blocking up the bridge-ends, keep 
out the fresh air and become fever-nests ; 
build a decent corn-market in a suitable 
place ; open schools and institutions where 
the a will be sure that their children 
are brought up in the religion which they 
desire for them, and notin that which they 
object to; put your lunatics in a hospital 
instead of leaving them to roam your 
streets, as you do your pigs; set up pub- 
lic fountains; clear away the wretched 
hovels that disfigure the quays ; encourage 
manufactures of all kinds, start public 
works where every man who wants bread 
may find the means of getting it; above 
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all, open a workhouse to rid the streets of 
the beggars who are a disgrace to them. 
. » . You say the poor are idle, you say 
they love dirt. They don’t love it any 
more than you do. Grinding poverty — 
sixpence a day when the man is well and 
in work,* nothing at all when he is ill or 
unemployed — has broken his spirit. They 
know nothing better; teach them, you who 
are making your fortunes out of them.” 

De Latocnaye rarely talks in that style, 
nowhere else at that length. Cork must 
have impressed him strongly —the con- 
trast between the very thriving state of its 
provision trade and the abject misery of 
the mass of the population. There is still 
a sad contrast, as every visitor to the city 
knows; but happily the Cork merchants 
of to-day can no longer be accused of that 
total want of public spirit with which he 
charged their predecessors. 

Generally he is the reverse of didactic, 
brimming over with fun and eccentricity ; 
now telling us what a jolly time he had 
among the pretty girls of Galway; now 
chuckling as he describes how he used to 
mystify the peasants, sometimes by rap- 
ping out big oaths — “he must be a great 
ap (they would say) for he swears 
ike the best of them ;” sometimes by pass- 
ing himself off to the more inquisitive as 
a Scot, Mac Tocney. He is _hail-fellow- 
well-met with everybody; like Horace’s 
Tigellius, he can spend a week with a lord, 
wal the next night lie down quite con- 
tented on a wooden box in a wretched 
cabin ; indeed he much prefers the cabin 
to the slightest risk of losing his dignity. 
His experience at Curraghmore, the most 
unpleasant that befell him in all his jour- 
neyings, is a case in point. He wrote to 
the Marquis of Waterford about Mr. Bur- 
ton Conyngham’s letter, asking when he 
might have the honor of presenting it. 
“Come over to breakfast in three days’ 
time,” was the reply. To which he re- 
joined: “ Excuse me, marquis ; my mode 
of travelling does not admit of my doing 
ten or twelve Irish miles before breakfast. 
I will do myself the honor to wait on you 
later in the day.” He got to Curraghmore 
about four, and, after a polite reception, 
said: “ Allow me to go to my room and 
dress ; I’m quite unfit to make my appear- 
ance in my walking-clothes.” “I hope 
you will dine with us,” said the marquis, 
“but my house is quite full. After dinner, 
however, my carriage shall take you down 
to the inn.” So at dinner he sat next to 


* “They say food is cheaper in proportion than in 
England. It’s absolutely untrue. Except potatoes 
things are much the same price”’ (p. 135). 
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the great man and passed a very pleasant 
evening ; and, declining the offer of a car- 
riage, walked down to the village inn, with 
a boy to carry his bundle. It was half 
past ten, and the waiter, startled at the ap- 
pearance of a stranger in muddy pumps 
and white silk stockings, rudely told him 
there was no bed to be had. He turned 
at once to the boy, and cried out, “ Go and 
tell the Marquis of Waterford that at his 
own inn they refused his guest a bed.” 
There was magic in the name; everybody 
in the inn ran out at once to beg him to 
comein. “It wasalla mistake; of course 
they would make room.” “I would rather 
pass the night in hell,” he replied, and 
strode off péya ¢povey, thriftily putting on 
his walking-clothes as soon as he got 
round the corner, determined to walk to 
Waterford, if necessary. Fatigue, how- 
ever, got the better of pride, and he 
turned back, hoping to find some private 
lodging. Meeting the priest, he thought 
he was sure of shelter; but no, Curragh- 
more was exceptionally inhospitable. 
“The priest, hearing by my talk that 1 
was a foreigner, charitably wished me 
good-evening.” All doors were closed 
against him, and at last he was fain to take 
refuge in a beggar’s hut, where a ragged 
but hospitable crone (ume Baucis couverte 
de hailions) shared with him the potatoes 
which she had picked up during her day’s 
tramp, and where the pig, duck, and 
fowls made him dream as morning broke 
that he had somehow got into Noah’s ark. 
This Curraghmore affair was a rare ex- 
perience. Ireland in general was as hos- 
pitable to him as it is to most travellers ; 
in his preface he says that during his 
whole visit he was only six times at an 
inn. 

Now and then the farmers took him for 
an escaped French prisoner; and in such 
cases their kindness became oppressive, 
for they would stow him away in a dark 
room and bring him his food with a great 
show of mystery. What astonished his 
rich friends was, that he travelled with 
scarcely any visible baggage and yet al- 
ways appeared at dinner in fulldress. He 
thus describes an arrangement which 
would have delighted Sir Charles Napier, 
whom some of us remember (in Punch) 
setting out for Scinde with “his soap” 
and very little besides. “I had my hair- 
powder in a bag made of a lady’s glove ; 
my razor, needles, thread, and scissors, 
and a comb, all packed into a pair of danc- 
ing-pumps ; two pairs of silk stockings ; 
breeches of such fine stuff that they would 
fold up as small as my fist; three cravats, 
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two very fine shirts, three pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and a dress-coat with six pockets. 
Three of these pockets I kept for letters, 
portfolio, etc.; in the others, whenever I 
was going to call at a decent house, I 
stowed away my belongings, which were 
packed some in the pumps, the rest in one 
of the pairs of stockings. At other times 
I tied the three parcels in a handkerchief 
and carried them at the end of my walk- 
ing-stick, on which I had managed ‘to fix 
an umbrella.” Thus equipped he stayed 
at Lord Kenmare’s for a week, at Hazel- 
wood and at Florence Court for the same 
time, at Lord Altamont’s and at Ballyna- 
hinch for longer still, no doubt to the 
astonishment of housemaids as well as of 
hosts, but never feeling géné for want of 
baggage, and steadily refusing all prof- 
fered loans of supplementary clothing.* 

Round Ballynahinch he found a number 
of Catholic families driven from Ulster by 
the Peepo’ Day Boys, who had just grown 
to respectability and power under their 
new title of Orangemen. The pretext for 
this summary ejectment was religion ; but 
of religion, except perhaps in Armagh, De 
Latocnaye found very little among the 
Ulster Protestants. The trouble, like 
other Irish troubles, he clearly saw was 
chiefly agrarian. The Catholic (that is to 
say, in general phrase, the native) care- 
fully thrust into the background by James 
the First’s plantation arrangement, had 
nevertheless swarmed to the front. Re- 
cent relaxations of the penal laws had 
made it easier for him to hold land; and 
landlords often preferred a Catholic ten- 
ant as being more pliant and squeezable 
than a sturdy Presbyterian. The Protes- 
tants, therefore, determined to stand their 
ground, and not be edged out without a 
struggle; and, as usual, they carried 
things with a high hand. Four thousand 
Catholic families were ousted in County 
Armagh alone; Lord Gosford and other 
landlords vainly protesting against such 
tyranny and its accompanying cruelties, 
and denouncing the supineness of the 
magistrates. The plan was to send a let- 
ter, the tenor of which so amused our 
Breton that he gives it twice over, once 
while he is describing his visit to Colonel 
Martin, again when he is going over the 
scene of the ejectments. “Pat” or 
“ Mike,” it began, — 

You’ve so many days your goods to sell, 

And go to Connaught or to hell; 

For here no longer shall you dwell. 





* By the time he got to Sligo the weather had broken, 
é 


| and he was obliged to add a “spencer” to his ward- 


robe. 
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If this proved insufficient, Pat or Mike 
was visited by an armed party who burned 
his house over his head. This summary 
process was not confined to Armagh. The 
viceroy, the Duke of Rutland, in a letter 
to the prime minister, speaks of it as gen- 
eral through east Ulster; and the evi- 
dence collected in 1835 by a committee 
of the House appointed to inquire into 
the beginnings of Orangeism, found that 
the same thing had gone on largely all 
through the northern counties. Two 
facts made such conduct possible; first, 
the Protestants had arms in their hands 
and were drilled to the use of them, for 
then (as it always did until these latter 
days) an Arms’ Act for Ireland meant ex- 
emption for the men whose loyalty was 
supposed to be the mainstay of the British 
power. Next, the new French republic 
was recklessly (though feebly) aggressive. 
There had been a landing at Bantry Bay; 
and though those who invited the French 
were certainly not Catholics but philo- 
sophic nondescripts, “United Irish,” 
much like the dreamers of the “ Revolu- 
tionary Societies,” who vapored and posed 
and got crushed out in Scotland and En- 
gland, — were in fact, men of Belfast and 
the towns, not simple farmers, — interest 
made the Orangemen (who wanted to be 
rid of the Catholic farmers) blind to such 
nice distinctions. Had not the “glorious 
and immortal William” delivered them 
from “Popery, slavery, and wooden 
shoes”? Here was a manifest effort to 
condemn them to slavery and the sadots ; 
of course, therefore (they argued), the 
Popery must have a hand in it, though at 
present its crafty professors decline to 
show their hand. Hence a resolute effort, 
which in two years more was only too 
successful, to turn the Catholics into reb- 
els. They were beset on both sides. 
The United Irishmen said : “ Now is your 
chance. We offer you liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. You'll never get it 
keeping quiet, not if you wait till dooms- 
day. Come and make common cause with 
us.” The French are on the sea; and with 
their help we'll have a republic in which 
all shall be free, religiously as well as 
politically.” And, on the other hand, the 
Orangemen, pretending to assume that 
the Catholics were already all traitors zn 
posse and a good many of them im esse, 
treated them accordingly; which is the 
approved recipe for making the dog de- 
serve the name you choose to fix on him. 
The magistrates too, and men of property, 
ee to get thoroughly frightened; to 
believe in an Irish directory and confis- 
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cation of estates ; and to feel that the best 
thing was to force on a rebellion, which 
could easily be put down before the 
French did come or before a mishap on 
the Continent might make England less 
equal to cope with it. Hence the pitch- 
caps, the half-hangings, the Beresford tri- 
angles, the “ free quarters,” the brutalities 
of General Lake’s men which so moved 
Lord Cornwallis’s wrath, the yet more 
inhuman brutalities of the “Ancient 
Druids ” and other Fencibles, as well as 
of the Irish yeomanry; and all this, re- 
member, before ’98, for the wonder is, 
not that that rising took place, but that 
the people should have borne so much 
and still have delayed their insurrection. 
But I must not become political, even with 
regard to the past; I must stick to De 
Latocnaye ; and he, poor man, was in a 
strange quandary about this sad state of 
things in the north. He did not like it, 
and no wonder, when he found himself in 
danger of his life because he had a green 
string to his umbrella. Fresh as he was 
from the land of suspicion, that was al- 
most too much for him. Moreover he 
naturally disliked the United Irishmen — 
“a set of vaporing fools who talk the same 
highflown jargon that our pg cag mars 

ked before ’93.” He had his friends 
and subscribers, too, to look to— people 
like the Latouches, worthy bankers who, 
men of the Edict of Nantes themselves, 
had been kind to him for his French 
name’s sake. No wonder he now and 
then found his position a difficult one. 
“Sometimes,” he says, “I am called a 
democrat, sometimes I’m found to be too 
aristocratic; now I’m an atheist, now a 
bigoted Papist. But,” he adds with more 
than French vivacity, “the esteem of a 
few sensible people, or a flattering recep- 
tion from a single respectable family, 
makes me forget all that unpleasantness.” 

Emigré as he was, he naturally rejoiced 


by | to see how a possible Franco-Irish repub- 


lic was being made impossible; and he 
often sadly reflects how differently things 
would have gone on in France had there 
been a little stern repression at the out- 
set. But still he can’t help sympathizing 
with the sufferers, the Catholic farmers 
who only wanted to be let alone, but on 
whom both Orangemen and United Irish- 
men insisted on forcing a quarrel. The 
search for arms gave rise to great ex- 
cesses, and sometimes to cruel reprisals ; 
and somehow a prophecy of St. Columba 
was passed round, to the effect that “all 
in Ulster who have not joined the heretics 
will perish by famine or sword ; but across 
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the Shannon there shall be safety.” This 
moved some as powerfully as the Orange 
arguments ad hominem above cited, had 
moved others; for, says De Latocnaye, 
“ They are the most timid and credulous 
creatures in the world; and the idea of 
safety was enough to have made them foot 
it ten times as far as to Shannon. I’ve 
often met these wandering families — 
father and mother carrying their younger 
children and their poor household stuff, 
the bigger children trotting along behind, 
accompanied by the faithful pig and some- 
times by a few head of poultry.” His rem- 
edy, several times repeated, is not to try to 
Anglicize them, but to respect their habits 
and prejudices and to lead them accord- 
ingly. Of Navan, for instance, he says: 
“It’s a thoroughly Irish town, and I can’t 
say that it’s very clean or very pretty ; 
but I like it better as it is; for I’m more 
and more convinced that the true way is 
to improve, not to destroy. The mistake 
over here is that nothing is ever thought 
of but England and English interests 
(gu’on ne pense gqu’al Angleterre en tout et 
pour tout); and that plan can never suc- 
ceed.” Again, near the Causeway, he 
comes upon a scene such as I witnessed 
at Avondale, on Mr. Parnell’s property, in 
the autumn of 1882. A crowd of men, 
women, and children, singing and working 
in time to an instrument played by a fugle- 
man, were digging up some favorite land- 
lord’s potatoes. They were all in their 
best clothes, and not a drop of liquor was 
allowed on the ground. “The Orange- 
men assert,” says our Breton, “that it’s 
mostly people who have been arrested for 
high treason who come in for this kind of 
help ; but I know of many staunch friends 
of government, my host of yesterda 
among them, who have been thus treated. 
Of one thing I am quite certain, in France 
or England such pa ae te could scarcely 
have taken place without a riot; yet here, 
though the county is in such a ferment, 
everything passes off quite quietly unless 
the Orangemen come in and meddle... . 
Before long government put down these 
potato-diggings ; probably that was the 
wisest plan, but I must again remark how 
very easy it is to make these Irish sub- 
missive. In the hands of able men, actu- 
ated by true public spirit, they would be 
more easily kept in the right path than 
any people in the world. Their constant 
seditions are a proof of sensitiveness ; 
don’t try then to make them something 
else, but work or what is good in them 
and you'll be able to mould them as you 
please.” 
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There were outrages on the other side} 
everybody could not be expected quietly to 
pack up and go to Connaught without an 
appeal to force since there was no hope 
of justice ; but most of the Catholic ex- 
cesses struck our traveller as laughable 
rather than criminal. He cites the case 
of a Catholic chaplain who, having been 
turned out of his appointment, read his 
recantation, and thereby got not only the 
regulation annuity of forty pounds a year 
provided for convert priests, but also the 
first living that fell vacant. If he had kept 
quiet all would have been well ; but witha 
convert’s zeal he denounced /a prostituée 
de Babylone, and preached inflammato: 
harangues. The people cut off his cow’s 
tail and ears, and nailed them to his door; 
and De Latocnaye, who was born before 
Martin’s Act and the days of societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
does not express so much horror as he 
ought at their conduct. But what seemed 
to him worse than the outrages was the 
atmosphere of suspicion in which every- 
body lived. It was like the French Ter- 
ror. Men (he was credibly informed) 
would burn down their own houses to se- 
cure the punishment of their private ene- 
mies ; magistrates would fire shots into 
their own sitting-rooms to get their district 
proclaimed. A man cut off his own ear 
(the surgeon at once pointed out how it 
had been done) and accused a neighbor of 
having bitten it off. The bad side of hu- 
man nature came out, now that denouncin 
and informing and playing the spy had 
become a regular profession. 

No wonder people were glad to escape 
all this by moving westward. Lord Alta- 
mont at Westport gave them lands ; so 
did other Connaught landlords besides 
Colonel Martin. They were to begin after 
a few years to pay a small rent; and De 
Latocnaye (having before his eyes no fear 
of “ congestion ”) thinks what a pity it is 
that government can’t arrange with men 
like Colonel Martin and do the thin 
wholesale. “Give some sixty thousan 
of them land, tools, seed-corn, and pro- 
visions for two years, and at the end of 
that time they’d be able to maintain them- 
selves. You can’t expect a private indi- 
vidual to do all that; but if it was done, 
Ireland would support twice its present 
population, and that population would be 
evenly distributed instead of being massed 
in a few places; and this would surely be 
better than for crowds to go off every year 
to America.” 

The strange thin 
went throug 


is that, though he 
Wicklow and Wexford, 
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even stopping at Enniscorthy, and though 
while he was in Wexford town a French 
privateer came into the harbor and levied 
contributions on the ships lying there, he 
had no suspicion of the rising which took 
place two years after his book was printed. 
He mentions the defeat of the Whiteboys 
at Wexford in 1793, and is quite sure that 
the same firmness which put them down 
would have stopped the French Revolu- 
tion; but, except in the north, Ireland 
appeared to him quite quiet. He noted 
the wonderful progress she had made dur- 
ing the fourteen years since 1782; the 
industries that had been started, — too few 
but still encouraging, “ showing that the 
country is now roused from her stupor of 
seven centuries.” “Itis the partial abro- 
gation of the penal laws,” he thinks, 
“which has brought about all this good ; 
how much more may be expected when 
wf are wholly done away with! Ireland 
will then soon rival the country that has 
held her down, and this rivalry will be for 
the good of both.” 

He hears a good deal about the working 
of these penal laws; how, for instance, 
Lord Oranmore, fearing that a Protestant 
cousin was going to claim his estate, went 
to the rector of the parish and desired to 
be reconciled to the Protestant Church. 
The rector naturally asked why, but to 
all his inquiries there was only the one 
answer: “I conform for Oranmore.” It 
was not satisfactory, but as the law de- 
manded nothing beyond conformity, the 
oe was obliged tc submit, and his 
lordship kept his property. One is curi- 
ous to know if he was the direct ancestor 
of that redoubtable champior of Protes- 
tantism, Lord Oranmore and Brown. 

Our Breton is fond of a joke at the ex- 
pense of the Protestant clergy: “ What a 
good trade, what a charming trade, that of 
Anglican bishop or parson in Ireland! 
These men are God Almighty’s spoiled 
children ; they’re as rich as bankers, they 
have good wine, good fare, pretty wives, 
and all that se for saying ‘God bless 
you.’ God bless them, I say. Ah! if I 
could only put on the black satin philibeg, 
it would be a good deal better than being 
an émigré.”* The jobbing in leases 
which was so common among the Irish 
bishops of that day amazes Poa “The 
rents are very low, but every year the 


* “The bishopric of Killala is the poorest in Ire- 
land. The bishop’s income is only 3,000¢. a year. 
Poor man!” Perhaps his shrewdest blow is what he 
says of Galway city: ‘* It’s a good thing there are plenty 
of Anglican clergy living here, else there would not be 
a single soul belonging to the dominant religion.”’ 





farmers pay a goodly extra tip (pot de vin) 
as well, which is not reckoned in the epis- 
copal revenue.” Of the fellowships of 
Trinity College, Dublin, he says, “ They 
are too richly endowed; ” and he is told 
that the fellows are all married, but that 
to evade Queen Elizabeth’s old maid’s 
whim, their wives don’t take their hus- 
bands’ names! 

De Latocnaye’s introductions brought 
him under the spell of General Vallancey ; 
and he talks quite glibly about Tuatha da 
Danaan and the connection between Irish 
and Pheenician, quoting the celebrated 
speech of Hanno in the “ Poenulus” of 
Plautus which Silk Buckingham used to 
make so much of, and describing Druidi- 
cal remains whenever he comes across 
them. He knows however (which ve 
few of us have yet learned) that a cromlec 
is a circle of stones, and not the thing 
which the Cornish call a quoit, and the 
Bretons a dolmen. It is interesting to 
note what he says about Glendalough and 
Irish ruins in general; and about 77 na’n 
oge, “the land of the young,” for which 
(like every other traveller in County Clare) 
he was taught to look across the western 
waters, and the persistent belief in which 
leads him to dilate at too great length on 
Atlantis, and the primal race, and the 
cause of Irish bogs. He has a long 
digression, too, about bread-making; he 
gives in quaint English, “put together 
with hard labor at the dictionary,” a recipe, 
three pages long, for “baking with leav- 
en;” “It is such a pity to be dependent 
on the brewer for your barm, when you 
can manage better without him. Fancy 
Colonel Martin having to send all the way 
to Galway, thirty-five miles, for yeast, and 
even for bread if the yeast supply runs 
short.” He is just anticipating that 
“ German yeast ” which almost everybody 
uses now ; but though he writes to deliver 
his conscience, he doesn’t think much 
good will come of it: “ Britons are little 
given to change their ways of doing 
things.” 

But I can only introduce you to De La- 
tocnaye. Read for yourselves what he 
says about “that enchanting little nook, 
Glengariff ;” about the beauties of Kil- 
larney, and (at Muckross) about the hor- 
rors of an Irish burial-ground ; about the 
groups of “ Palatines” on the rich lands 
of County Limerick; about the Dublin 
charities, so abundant and yet helping the 
a sort of people ; about the prodigal- 
ity of the great, which is ruinous because 


not a penny is spent on native produc- 
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tions.* The labor question he solves in 
a very summary way. “You reproach 
the peasant with being lazy and thrift- 
less; how do you expect anything else 
from a man who never can earn enough 
to live on? When he comes over to En- 
gland the Irish laborer works like a horse 
and is as sober as a Spartan; and land- 
lords who have tried at home the plan of 
paying him decently and building him a 
decent place to live in, have found it 
answer admirably.” Of course he de- 
nounces absenteeism and the middleman 
system, finding in the latter an explana- 
tion of the paradox that “the richer the 
land in Ireland, the greater the poverty. 
On poor land it doesn’t pay to sub-let; 
but on good land you have sometimes 
half-a-dozen links between the owner and 
the actual worker.” One thing is worth 
noting ; he never dreams that the country 
is over-peopled: “If only public works 
like the draining of Strangford Lough 
and Lough Derg on the Shannon were 
taken in hand, it could feed double its 
present population.” On another point 
he agrees with the late Lord Derby; he 
would “level up.” “ If the viceroy had half 
a dozen benefices in every diocese to give 
to the priests, they would soon become 
as attached to the government as their 
dearly beloved brethren the Protestant 
clergy are. Unfortunately, though gov- 
ernment knows the immense power that 
the priests have over the people, it does 
not make the least effort to conciliate 
them; on the contrary it has made ene- 
mies'of them by ill-treatment. Forget 
the past; wipe out inscriptions like that 
which I read in Nassau Street, Dublin: 
“* May we never want a William to kick a 
Jacobite’s breech;’ win the priests, and 
you'll have the people with you.” 

But it is his experiences in Ulster which 
have a special interest just now. He spent 
the winter’ among his friends in Scotland, 
crossing to Port Patrick on the first of 
December, and returning to Donaghadee 
early in spring, to find Belfast, — which 
before had seemed to him as quietly 
money-grubbing as a Scotch town, and 
where all his political questions had been 
parried with such replies as, * Sugar’s 
too dear, and linen too cheap, and if they 
don’t make peace we shall all be ruined,” 
—in a state of actual siege. He got 
there on the king’s birthday, and the sol- 


* About hedge schools and endowed grammar schools 
he is instructive: **At Enniskillen Dr. Stock gets a 
salary of 2,000/. for teaching nobody, except his own 
sons and nephews and seven or eight boarders who pay 
him a hundred guineas a year.” 
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diers were ransacking every corner, and 
breaking all the back-yard windows even 
of the houses which were illuminated in 
front. It was not a pleasant place to stay 
in; so he obtained a pass (needful in 
those times) and went off by coach, judg- 
ing that the roads would not be safe for 
pedestrians in a neighborhood where for 
two or three miles outside the town the 
soldiers had broken every pane of glass. 
At Bannbridge it was adenen, and the 
soldiers were strolling about amongst the 
stalls, and making the women take off 
anything green that they happened to be 
wearing. 

ng meg | as| he does with the peas- 
ants, “duped by United Irish wire-pull- 
ers,” he is never weary of admiring the 
energy of the government and contrast- 
ing it with the supineness which was 
shown in France. “ Here, they manage to 
hold in a discontented people, excited by 
the success of the French revolutionists. 
There, a weak government and foolish 
ministers so mismanaged things that a 
flourishing monarchy was destroyed 
among a thoroughly royalist people who 
really loved their king.”* What struck 
him as so wise was that, before beginning 
repressive measures, government had 
taken good care to put everything in a 
state of defence. Then, when the coun- 
try was full of troops, the oath of alle- 
giance was enforced and the search for 
arms went on vigorously. Of course the 
law was in abeyance; “ The only part of 
it that was enforced was that which made 
it penal for Catholics to have arms; and 
this searching for arms gave occasion to 
many outrages, carried on by Orangemen 
under Orange magistrates, such as must 
always be expected when the lower or- 
ders not only have arms in their hands 
but also the support of the powers that 
be.” His excuse for this partiality on 
the part of the executive is rather a lame 
one: “I met one high-minded officer who 
absolutely refused to take sides, and was 
ready to help whenever wrong was being 


done ; but to have succeeded on that plan 
a man must have had a very large force 


” 


at his disposal.” His remedy is whole- 
sale transplanting (he does not say of 
which party), for he is sure that the land 
is at the bottom of these Ulster troubles : 
“Tt is the richest and most beautiful part 
of Ireland. Hence such an infiux of 


* Kings in England, he sees, reign but don’t govern. 
** In all the political disputes it is Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox 
who says this and does that. The king walks on the 
terrace at Windsor, takes a drive, goes to bed; that’s 
all we hear about him.”’ 
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strangers that there is not room for 
everybody, and one side is eager to oust 
the other.... 1 hesitated a long time 
about telling all this; but people will ex- 
pect me to say something, and when one 
does speak one is bound to tell what one 
believes to be the truth.” 

The sum of all, according to him, is 
that England should la aside her ridicu- 
lous prejudices, and let Ireland really 
(they are his italics) “share the benefi- 
cent laws that she has made for herself. 
Thus will she gain the love of four mil- 
lions of subjects whom her arms have 
conquered, but whom nothing but justice 
can make contented.” As a Frenchman 
he cannot understand how it is that for 
centuries the English should have been 
coment to know less of many parts of 
Ireland than they do of Otaheite, and to 
allow the Irish to be maligned and de- 
graded by interested schemers. “It is 
not so with us. A Provengal is proud of 
being the fe¥ow-subject of a Norman; a 
native of Old France has no antipathy to 
a Breton. Why is there such a different 
feeling between Irish and English?” 

HENRY STUART FAGAN. 





From Nature. 
THE RECENT VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS IN 
NEW ZEALAND. 


WE have been favored by Dr. Hector, 
F.R.S., director of the Geological Survey 
of New Zealand, with a copy of the pre- 
liminary report drawn up by him for the 
New Zealand government regarding the 
volcanic eruptions of last June in the 
North Island. It is gratifying to find that 
the hope expressed in ature has been 
so promptly fulfilled, and that the investi- 
— of the remarkable phenomena has 

een undertaken by so competent an ob- 
server as Dr. Hector. The following is 
his report, but it is merely a preliminary 
outline, and will no doubt be followed by 
much ampler details. 


Colonial Museum of New Zealand, 


Wellington, Fune 23, 1886. 

According to instructions from govern- 
ment, I proceeded to Tauranga on the 
evening of Thursday, the roth instant, in 
the colonial gunboat Hinemoa, and arrived 
there on Saturday afternoon. At Tau- 
ranga I engaged the services of Mr. Spen- 
cer, a skilful landscape photographer, and 
on Sunday our party, seven in number, 
drove to Rotorua by the Oripi road, the 
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ordinary route to Te Puke being blocked. 
On Monday I proceeded to Wairoa with 
Captain Mair, who joined the boat expedi- 
tion which had been organized to search 
the native settlements on Tarawera Lake. 
On the same day I sent my assistant, Mr. 
Park, to the south of the disturbed area 
by way of Kaiteriria ; and on Tuesday, fol- 
lowing the same route, I examined the 
vicinity of Rotomahana. Mr. Spencer, 
with his camera, accompanied me every- 
where, so that a series of well-selected 
views of the eruption and its effects was 
obtained. On Wednesday we started for 
Taupo, feeling anxious to complete the 
general view of the whole line of volcanic 
activity from Ruapehu to White Island, 
as alarming rumors were in circulation as 
to the extent of.country that had been 
affected. By this route we also obtained 
a distant but interesting view of the newly 
raised cones of Tarawera from the east- 
ward. The incidents of the eruption have 
been so fully described by the press that 
it is unnecessary for me to refer to them 
in this preliminary report, the chief object 
of my rapid inspection having been to 
ascertain the exact locality, nature, and 
extent of the outbreak, and its probable 
consequences to the district. A complete 
geological examination of the district has 
therefore been deferred until a more favor- 
able season for field-work, and until the 
volcanic activity has sufficiently subsided 
to admit of accurate observation. 

The focus of the disturbance was as- 
certained to be in a line extending from 
seven to ten miles ina north-east to south- 
west direction from the north end of the 
Tarawera Range to Okaro Lake. The 
northern part of this line is occupied by 
the Tarawera Range. This range has 
three summits, the northernmost being 
Wahanga; the central, Ruawahia, 3,606 
feet alt.; and the southernmost, Tarawera 
Mountain proper. The southern part of 
the line previous to the outburst was. a 
depression occupied by Rotomahana Lake, 
surrounded by low, undulating country, 
composed of pumice sands and overspread- 
ing deposits of siliceous sinter, most of 
which were connected with active geysers, 
amongst which the most famous were 
those at the Pink and White Terraces. 

From the most reliable evidence it ap- 
pears that the outbreak commenced at 
ten minutes past two on the morning of 
the roth, by an eruption from the top of 
Wahanga, attended by a loud roaring 
noise, and slight earth-shocks. Ina few 
minutes this was followed by a similar but 
more violent outburst from the top of 
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Ruawahia, the middle peak of the range, 
and after a short interval this phase of 
the eruption culminated in a terrific explo- 
sion from the south end of Tarawera 
Range, north-east of Lake Rotomahana. 
For nearly two hours this was the only 
phase of the eruption, and was accompa- 
nied by the ejection of vast quantities of 
steam, pumice dust, and hot stones, form- 
ing huge, towering clouds, illuminated by 
lightning flashes. 

It was at this time also that a great 
crack or fissure was formed along the east 
face of the Tarawera Range. I only had 
a distant view of this fissure from the 
eastward, but Mr. Percy Smith, the assist- 
ant surveyor-general, whe had a near view 
from the sides, reports that the whole east 
end of the mountain had been blown away, 
and that the débris covers the country to 
a distance of many miles. The white ter- 
race of pumice sand that I saw was sin- 
gularly flat-topped, and seemed to slope 
abruptly from the mountain like a huge 
embankment five hundred feet high. Be- 
sides these heavy sands that lodged close 
to the fissure in the mountain-side, the 
lighter dust was spread out in the form of 
stratified clouds, which were distinctly 
seen, at this period of the eruption, from 
Rotorua, Tauranga, and Taupo. 

The cloud thus formed discharged its 
contents for the greater part in a direction 
to the eastward of the mountain, reaching 
as far as Te Teko and Fort Galatea, and 
to the westward as far as Wairoa. The 
earth-shocks, however, during this period 
of the eruption do not appear to have been 
of extreme violence, or to have created 
much alarm beyond that part of the dis- 
trict lying in the immediate vicinity of the 
volcanic eruption; but shortly before four 
A.M. a violent outburst of a totally differ- 
ent nature was experienced, accompa- 
nied with loud reports that reverberated 
through the atmosphere to enormous dis- 
tances. The first notice of this outbreak 
was an earth-shock that appears to have 
been much more widely felt than those 
previous, and chiefly in areas where hot 
springs occur. This development was at- 
tendant on the outburst of an immense 
volume of steam — carrying pumice dust 
and fragments of rocks to an enormous 
altitude — which proceeded from the site 
of Rotomahana Lake, causing the for- 
mation of a dense cloud in the higher 
atmosphere, that spread in definite direc- 
tions, its advancing edge being marked by 
electrical discharges of the most awe- 
striking character. At first the wind was 
from the south-east, and the inhabitants 





of Rotorua appear to have been terrified 
by the approach of this hideous cloud, 
when suddenly the wind sprang up from 
the south-west and arrested its progress 
in that direction, turning it off towards the 
north-east, at the same time condensing 
the vapor of the cloud to such an extent 
that the suspended solid matter dropped 
on the surface of the earth in the form of 
mud, smothering the country, and leading 
to the disastrous results experienced at 
Wairoa. By six A.M. the period of active 
eruption appears to have closed, and since 
then the display of energy in a modified 
form has also rapidly declined. 

The following are the chief points which 
— notice in this report : — 

. Focus.— Tarawera Range, about 
thirty-six hundred feet above sea-level, is 
an isolated and very conspicuous object 
in the scenery of the lake district. It 
slopes from the east side of Tarawera 
Lake —the level of which is about one 
thousand feet above the sea—and pre- 
vious to the eruption rose very abruptly, 
with mural precipices and columnar rocks, 
especially on its western and southern 
escarpments. It was no doubt judging 
from this feature that Dr. von Hochstet- 
ter was led to class Tarawera Mountain 
with the Horohoro Range, as being part 
of his older or submarine-formed volcanic 
series, and a remnant of the great plateau 
(Von Hochstetter, Reise der Novara, i, 
106), the surface of which denotes the 
original level of the country prior to the 
production of its present broken surface 
by the excavation of valleys, by the up- 
bursting of volcanic mountains, and the 
consequent subsidence or breaking-in of 
large cavities that are now occupied by 
lakes. He nevertheless maps Mount Ta- 
rawera as belonging to his recent volcanic 
group, and also alludes to it in other parts 
of his work as being largely composed of 
obsidian. I have never ascended the Ta- 
rawera Range, but have examined its 
slopes and found them to be composed of 
lavas of a high acidic or rhyolite type, in 
the form of flows intersected by dykes, 
and containing, amongst other rocks, large 
quantities of compact and vesicular ob- 
sidian. From this I conclude that the 
mountain really is one of recent volcanic 
origin, belonging to Von Hochstetter’s 
new volcanic series, and that its abrupt 
outlines have resulted from fractures and 
subsidences of its flanks. According to 
this view it is natural to assume that the 
still imperfectly cooled mass of lava in the 
heart of this volcanic mountain has given 
rise to the long-continued (historically 
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speaking) solfatara action at high tempera- 
tures that created the attractive wonders of 
the Rotomahana. It has been stated that 
no native tradition exists of Tarawera hav- 
ing been the site of previous activity, but 
the range culminates in three distinct 
peaks, the meaning of the Maori names of 
which — according to Mr. Locke, M.H.R., 
and other authorities — clearly contradicts 
this assumption.. This consideration has 
interest, as a sudden development of vol- 
canic activity in a new locality, or in an 
ancient and greatly denuded formation like 
the trachyte breccia that forms the Horo- 
horo, would have been more serious and 
significant than the mere temporary re- 
vival of the expiring energies of a recent 
focus of volcanic force. 

II. Zhe Vents. — As viewed across Ro- 
torua Lake, on the 13th, from the point 
where the Tauranga road emerges from 
the bush, Tarawera Range appeared to 
have quite lost its former characteristic 
outline. The deep gap dividing Wahanga, 
the northern peak, from Ruawahia, the 
central one, was almost obliterated, and 
the abrupt, precipitous sides of the moun- 
tain were everywhere softened by great 
slope deposits of material ejected from 
the volcanic vents, consisting of stones 
and dust of a gray color. Along the edge 
of the range seven distinct points were 
seen to give off steam from flattened coni- 
cal heaps of dark-colored débris, and at 
intervals these vents threw off large vol- 
umes of steam and vapor, darkened to a 
reddish hue by solid matters, which were 
discharged to a height estimated at from 
two hundred feet to five hundred feet. 
Four days later, when viewed from the 
eastward, the same range showed a similar 
appearance, allowing for the change in 
direction ; but the cone on the summit of 
Ruawahia had evidently accumulated with 
greater rapidity than the others, and had 
acquired lateral cones, giving its outline a 
similar appearance to that of Rangitoto, 
near Auckland. 

During two clear nights I watched the 
eruption from these vents, and could dis- 
tinguish them against the sky with a pow- 
erful binocular telescope; but I never 
observed any illumination of the ascend- 
ing steam clouds, as if from the surface of 
an incandescent mass within the vent, nor 
was there any sign of any outpouring of 
lava, either from these vents or from 
cracks or fissures in the sides of the 
mountain, during the time of my visit. 
In addition to the above-mentioned coni- 
cal vents on the summit of the range, 
along its eastern side the line of fissure 
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already alluded to was distinctly visible, 
emitting wreaths of steam. This line of 
fissure lay in an oblique direction, so that 
it appeared to gain in elevation along the 
sides of the mountain from north towards 
south, but not sufficiently so as to indicate 
for it a direction that would make it con- 
tinuous with the great fissure south of 
Tarawera. It is below this fissure-line 
on the eastern flank of the range that 
bulky, terrace-like accumulations of pum- 
ice sand have been formed, and if this 
eruption should ever reach the stage of 
producing lava, which from other circum- 
stances I think hardly likely, it is from 
this fissure that I should expect the lava 
to exude. 

III. The Great Fissure.— This is the 
most remarkable and characteristic fea- 
ture of the late eruption, and the chief 
origin of the disastrous results which 
attended it. A good view, but much 
obscured by steam, was obtained from 
the hill called Te Hape-o-Toroa —alt. 
twenty-three hundred feet— by Mr. Park 
on the 14th, and by myself on the fol- 
lowing day. This fissure seems to com- 
mence as a narrow rift at the northern 
end from the great rent which has been 
formed in the south end of Tarawera 
Mountain. This rent is a most wonder- 
ful feature. It is not a slip from the 
mountain-side, but appears as if a portion 
of the mountain, measuring two thousand 
by five hundred feet, and three hundred 
feet deep, had been blown out, leaving a 
ragged, rocky chasm, from which steam 
was being discharged in rapidly succeed- 
ing puffs. The eastern side of this chasm 
was brightly tinted, as if by the efflores- 
cent deposit of a mineral substance, prob- 
ably ferrochlorides. Sulphur has been 
mentioned as a deposit from this recent 
outburst by some who have witnessed it ; 
but this is hardly a possible result of such 
rapid volcanic developments. 

The view I obtained of the extent of 
this chasm south was much obscured b 
numerous volumes of steam blowing o 
from the newly formed fumaroles that oc- 
cupied the site of Rotomahana. From the 
eastern slope of Te Hape-o-Toroa we 
looked right into the fissure, and, as far as 
I could see, it appeared to have a nearly 
straight boundary of undisturbed ground 
on its eastern side, extending from the 
Tarawera chasm to within a few chains of 
Lake Okaro, thus intersecting the Roto- 
makariri or the cold lake, the Rotoma- 
hana Lake, and the valley extending from 
thence southward. The west side of the 
fissure, on the other hand, is very irregular 
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in outline, and is continually being altered 
by the falling-in of its precipitous walls, 
as the hills are undermined by the action 
of powerful geysers, seven in number, 
which at irregular intervals throw up great 
volumes of boiling water, with stones and 
mud, to a height of six hundred to eight 
hundred feet from the bottom. 

It is only by occasional glimpses dur- 
ing the breaks of the steam that any idea 
can be formed of the nature of the bottom 
of this huge fissure ; but it seemed as if it 
was entirely occupied by large circular 
areas of mud, seething and boiling in such 
a fashion as to convey the impression of 
its being in a very liquid state. These 
mud pools are separated from one another 
by comparatively solid ground, and in 
some cases, especially towards the eastern 
side of the fissure, what appear to be 
small pools of water with sedgy margins 
could even be distinguished ; but the dif- 
ficulty of estimating distances and depths 
through the steam clouds rendered the 
observations made very uncertain. 

The largest of these mud geysers ap- 
peared to be that rising from the position 
formerly occupied by the Pink Terrace, 
but the most interesting is one a mile fur? 
ther south, which, unlike the others, does 
not spring from the bottom, but from the 
comparatively high ground on the west 
side of the fissure, and, owing to the 
obliquity with which the fragments are 
thrown out, is gradually building up a 
conical mound, which already has at- 
tained an altitude of several hundred feet. 
At the southern extremity the fissure 
is bounded by a bold semicircular ex- 
tremity, from the base of which powerful 
steam jets are escaping; but there was 
no evidence that it was prolonged by a 
crack or fissure, or fault, or other dis- 
placement of ground, nor was there any 
evidence that the fissure had been pro- 
duced by: any inequality of the move- 
ment of the ground bounding it, but 
rather that it was caused simply by the 
removal of material which formerly occu- 
pied its space. Its direction, as far as 
could be ascertained, is N. 50° E., which 
is the general line of direction that would 
connect all the more active geysers be- 
tween Tongariro and White Island. 

IV. Matter ejected during the Erup- 
tion. — The quantity of matter which was 
ejected during the different phases of the 
eruption was very large. In the first 
place, stone fragments were scattered 
from the earlier eruptions of Tarawera 
over an area of country extending to the 
eastward as far as Te Teko, and even, 





some say, to Fort Galatea; while in tke 
opposite. direction they are not reported 
to have fallen at any place farther west 
than Wairoa, a distance of six miles. 
None of the fragments which I collected 
are other than portions of rocks of the 
district, nor do they present in the slight- 
est degree the character of volcanic bombs 
or lapilli formed from lava or rock material 
in a state of fusion. Yet there can be no 
doubt, if we can accept the evidence of 
the eye-witnesses, that these rock-frag- 
ments must have, in some cases, reached 
the ground in a partially incandescent 
state. Next followed the great ejection of 
pumice sand, which forms enormous de- 
posits in two localities; the one is on the 
eastern slope of Tarawera Mountain, al- 
ready described, the nature and origin of 
which I had no opportunity of ascertain- 
ing; the other deposit of this nature is 
chiefly on the western side of Rotoma- 
hana fissure, and was no doubt ejected at 
the commencement of the second phase 
of theeruption. Over a district of twenty- 
four square miles south of Tarawera Lake, 
and on an almost equal area to the north 
and east of the lake, the whole surface of 
the country has been covered with this 
pumice stone so thickly as to obliterate 
in a great measure the natural features, 
partly filling the gullies and enveloping all 
the hills as if with a deep mantle of snow, 
so that not a trace of vegetation can be 
seen, from the highest peaks, such as Te 
Hape-o-Toroa, which is twenty-three hun- 
dred feet above the sea, down to the level 
of the lake. The thickness of this deposit 
could not be ascertained at the time of my 
visit, as no slips had occurred in it and no 
sections were to be seen. It consisted 
of fine-grained and gritty pumice sand, 
slightly crusted on the surface by the 
action of the rain, which also caused it to 
assume a slightly greyish tinge; but un- 
derneath it was a pure white, and at a 
depth of twelve inches to eighteen inches 
from the surface had still a high tempera- 
ture on the sixth day after the eruption. 
Lying on the surface of this deposit, 
especially on the slopes directed towards 
the fissure, fragments of considerable size 
of various kinds of rocks were scattered 
about, and among these were masses evi- 
dently derived from the sinter of the ter- 
races, and, from the manner in which 
these fragments appeared to occur in 
quantities where the finer dust had been 
blown from the surface, it is probable that 
the lower layer of the deposit will prove 
to be composed of coarser material than 
the upper. The boundary line of this 
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dazzling white deposit is very distinctly 
marked. It can be well seen where it 
passes over Kakaramea Mountain, divid- 
ing it, as it were, into two portions, one 
white and the other green. While trav- 
ersing it we experienced a great down- 
pour of rain, which formed the powdery 
material of the surface into little pellets ; 
but it did not appear to be very absorbent, 
or to show any tendency to work up into 
an adhesive material. This is very differ- 
ent from what may be termed “ the gre 

deposit ” which is next to be mentioned, 
and which covers the country, from about 
two miles south of Wairoa, in a northerly 
direction towards the Bay of Plenty, as 
far as the Te Puke Settlement. This is 
the mud-forming deposit, and wherever it 
appears to have descended ina thoroughly 
pasty condition it coated the vegetation 
so heavily as to break limbs off lofty trees 
and to crush the smaller scrub flat simply 
by its weight. The sand, as already 
stated, appears to have fallen hot, so hot, 
indeed, as to set fire to the trees, the 
stumps of which were seen burning in 


many placs; but there is nothing to lead 
us to suppose that this grey mud when it 
fell was even warm. 

It has been suggested by some that this 
moist deposit was mud thrown out from 


the bottom of Rotomahana Lake; but it 
is difficult to conceive how, in that case, 
it should have overleapt a strip of country 
four or five miles wide, where there is 
nothing but dry sand, before it reached 
Wairoa; and I think that a more likely 
source for its origin is to be found in the 
sudden condensation of the front edge of 
the great vapor-and-dust cloud when it 
suddenly met the violent cold south-west 

ale which averted it from Rotorua and 

irected it towards the seacoast, where it 
spread over the sky and caused the dark- 
ness that was experienced at Tauranga 
and all over the country to the eastward. 
The great volume of this dust cloud was 
directed towards the East Cape, dropping 
over the country in that direction a com- 
paratively heavy deposit of brownish-black 
dust, so coarse as almost to be sand ; while 
on its northern edge, as far east as Tau- 
ranga, the dust is of alight grey color, 
and excessively fine in grain. A collec- 
tion of all these different deposits has 
been obtained, and will be reported on as 
soon as the chemical analysis is complete. 
The impact of the moist deposit when it 
fell must have been very great, from the 
effects which it produced at Wairoa, 
where it appears to have attained its maxi- 
mum thickness of about twelve inches in 
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open level places free from any influence 
that would cause it to drift ; on the flat spur 
above the bridge at the outlet of Rotoka- 
kahi its depth was found to be nine inches, 
and in the Tikitapu bush four inches ; and 
from that point it gradually decreased to- 
wards the north. The action of rain upon 
this mud rapidly converts it into a semi- 
fluid condition, in which state it slides off 
the hill-slopes and fills the low grounds 
and watercourses; and where it has been 
thickly deposited it will thus be a con- 
stant source of danger for some time to 
come, but where only an inch or so in 
thickness it will, I believe, rapidly disap- 
pear, and, excepting that it may for a time 
deteriorate the pasture and destroy the 
existing vegetation, it will in the long run 
be an advantageous addition to the light 
pumice soils upon which it has been de- 
posited, owing to its slightly absorbent 
properties. As for the light deposit of 
dust, which fell in a dry state, there is 
very little doubt that it will be all washed 
off into the soil with the first heavy rains 
that come. The distance to which this 
fine dust was carried was very great, ex- 
ceeding at least one hundred and twenty 
miles tes the focus, in a direction be- 
tween north and east; and the time it 
remained suspended in the atmosphere 
was at least eighty-four hours, as we 
passed through it in the Hinemoa when 
crossing the Bay of Plenty on the Satur- 
day afternoon, as a peculiar yellowish fog, 
charged with pungent acid vapor and 
dust; and on the following afternoon we 
recognized the same fog cloud still sus- 
pended in the atmosphere towards the 
north-east. 

V. The Evolution of Steam. — The enor- 
mous volume of steam rising from the site 
of Rotomahana Lake gives rise to a pillar 
of cloud that is visible in all directions 
over the country, having a diameter of 
about an eighth of a mile, and rising to a 
height of not less than twelve thousand 
feet. Its effect is most impressive, espe- 
cially in the morning and evening, when it 
is lighted up with gorgeous tints by the 
slanting rays of the sun when it is below 
the horizon, and all the surrounding land- 
scape is in twilight. Although this steam- 
cloud receives rapid additions in its lower 
part from successive explosions, these do 
not generate any rapid movement through 
the mass of the cloud, so that, if viewed 
.from a distance, it appears to be almost 
solid and immovable, except the changes 
that are gradually effected upon its lower 
portion by the movements of the atmo- 





sphere. 
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VI. The Propagation of the Earth- 
guake Tremors.— Earthquakes are the 
usual results of the violent concussions 
attendant upon violent outburst, and they 
afford the only clue which we can possibly 
have as to the depth below the surface of 
the earth at which the volcanic energy has 
been exerted. Thus, if the earthquakes 
are felt with only slightly decreased vio- 
lence to great distances from the focus of 
disturbance, it would indicate that the dis- 
turbance is a deep-seated one. On the 
other hand, if the earthquakes, although 
extremely violent close to the focus, are 
only felt at a moderate distance, the con- 
clusion to be drawn is that the forces at 
work are only superficial. All reports 
agree that at Wairoa, about four miles 
distant, which is the nearest point to the 
eruption from which any persons have 
survived, the shocks of earthquake during 
the first phase were violent and contin- 
uous ; whereas at Rotorua, twelve miles 
distant, they were comparatively slight. 
The great earthquake at the commence- 
ment of the second phase appears to have 
been felt with considerable violence at 
Rotorua, and distinctly arrested attention 
for a distance of at least from sixty to 
seventy miles, but does not appear to have 
done any damage. 

During our visit the earthquake shocks 
in the vicinity of Rotomahana were still 
frequent and violent, but at Rotorua they 
were only experienced as gentle undula- 
tions; and I ascertained that they pro- 
ceeded from the effects of the explosion 
from the Rotomahana fissure, and that the 
eruptions from the summit of Tarawera, 
which were clearly visible from Rotorua, 
did not produce the slightest apparent 
tremor at that distance. A few insignifi- 
cant earthquake rents were seen crossing 
the flats south of Kaitiriria, but only where 
there was a drop or unsupported bank. 

VII. The Sounds.— The sounds pro- 
duced during the eruption must have been, 
from all accounts, appalling to those with- 
in a moderate distance. The crackling 
thunder produced by the electrical dis- 
charges, the terrific roaring of the high- 
pressure steam escaping through the vol- 
canic vents, were combined with terrifying 
effects. Much has been said about noises 
heard at Auckland, Wanganui, and other 
places. From the times mentioned, these 
appear to have been due to the reverberat- 
ing reports accompanying the Tarawera 
outbreaks. Some of these noises may 
have been propagated through the atmo- 
sphere, and reflected to the earth from the 
under surface of the stratiform cloud- 
sheets that were widely spread in various 





directions over the colony on that morn- 
ing. Others, again, may have been prop- 
agated through the earth. But I have 
been informed that at the whaling settle- 
ment of Tawaite, on the east entrance of 
Tory Channel, from six P.M. up to about 
eight P.M. on the evening of the 9th (the 
night preceding the eruption), loud boom- 
ing reports were heard as through the 
earth. As these reports were previous to 
any symptom of the loud disturbances at 
Tarawera, this suggests that they may 
have resulted from a slight movement 
along the great fault-lines that traverse the 
North and South Islands in a north-east- 
erly direction; and, in this case, the imme- 
diate cause of the Tarawera outburst may 
be found in a local fracture resulting from 
such movement. 

VIII. Premonitory Symptoms. — The 
only premonitory symptoms of the coming 
outburst which have been described were 
an oscillation in the level of Tarawera and 
Rotorua Lakes, and the occurrence of 
earthquakes for some months past in that 
district, where, as a rule, earthquakes are 
rarely felt. But neither of these are very 
characteristic incidents, nor would it be 
safe on future occasions to base any ex- 
pectation of an eruption on such phenom- 
enaalone. The increased activity of the 
geysers and hot springs during the past 
season has also been advanced as having 
been a symptom of an approaching out- 
break; but those who were most familiar 
with the district will agree that their vari- 
ation was no greater than is usual under 
the influence of rapid changes of wind and 
atmospheric pressure. The reports of 
sympathetic outbreaks in other places 
along the line of volcanic energy from 
White Island to Ruapehu appear to be 
quite unfounded. The outburst has shown 
conclusively that the springs at Rotorua 
and Rotomahana are quite independent of 
each other, and of those at other places, 
thus confirming the observations made by 
Von Hochstetter long ago, that all the 
various points at which thermal springs 
occur are situated round the margins of 
lakes formed by subsidence of circular 
areas, and are not connected by an under- 
ground system of gravitational drainage. 

IX. Conclusion. — From the foregoin 
sketch of the character of the eruption 
think there can be little question that it is 
a purely hydro-thermal phenomenon, but 
on a gigantic scale; that it is quite local 
and not of deep-seated origin, and that all 
danger is past for the present, so far as one 
can venture to form an opinion on such a 
subject. The extra activity of the pusas 
which has been observed is no doubt 
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owing to the heavy rains that, on the 9th, 
set in after the longest period of drought 
which has been experienced in that dis- 
trict for many years, and probably the 
frequent earthquakes which have of late 
agitated the ground have contributed to 
this activity by stirring up the sources of 
the water-supply, and facilitating the ac- 
cess of drainage waters to the sources of 
the heat. But beyond what may be ac- 
counted for in this manner I believe there 
is no increased disturbance at Rotorua, 
Wairakei, Taupo, and other places. The 
quiescent condition of Tongariro and 
Ngaurahoe was plainly shown by the man- 
ner in which we observed it to be en- 
veloped in snow. As arule,on the scoria 
cone of Ngaurahoe, snow rarely lies, ex- 
cepting in a few of the gullies, but melts 
almost as rapidly as it falls. On the 
morning of the 17th, however, the cone of 
Ngaurahoe was covered with a great 
mantle of snow; while the puzas on Ton- 
gariro showed less than their usual amount 
of steam escaping. The only fresh activ- 
ity which may be reasonably expected is 
that which I anticipate when sufficient 
rain has fallen to cause the overflow of 
Okaro Lake into the south end of the 
great fissure, as its former drainage outlet 
to the Rotomahana Lake appears to me to 
be completely filled up. If this should 
occur, and a fresh explosion takes place 
in consequence, it will be comparatively 
moderate in its effects, as, unlike Roto- 
mahana, the soft, incoherent pumice de- 
posits between the fissure and Okaro Lake 
are not sealed down by an enormous 
weight of siliceous sinter. 

For some time to come great variations 
must be expected in the activity of the 
newly formed fuzas according to the man- 
ner in which changes occur in the atmo- 
spheric pressure; but, unless it can be 
shown that any local change in the barom- 
ter which is experienced is not shared by 
the surrounding district, the barometer 
affords no indication as to whether an 
eruption is or is not imminent. One of 
the most unfortunate results of the erup- 
tion, in addition to the disastrous loss of 
life and the destruction of the country, is 
the disturbance of the sense of securit 
which has grown up amongst those meer | 
ing at the hot springs ; and I believe that 


many persons are so mone ae | shaken 


by the horrors experienced on the morn- 
ing of the roth that they will not recover 
their equanimity until they have been for 
some time resident away from the sounds, 
smells, and shocks that characterize the 
district. JAMEs HECTOR. 





From The Spectator. 
LETTERS. 

Dr. JessoppP tells us, in the Vineteenth 
Century for August, that if ever he lives 
to grow rich, he is going to publish his 
letters in ten books, like Pliny the younger 
(to whom, by-the-by, he is very unjust). 
Let us beg of him not to wait for that 
contingency. One of his readers, and 
surely not the only one, is ready to sub- 
scribe for ten copies on the spot; and if 
he will publish in duodecimo, we will 
make wedding presents of him forever, 
gilt-edged and morocco-bound. Pending 
this publication of his own letters, Dr. 
Jessopp is thinking of giving advice to 
young letter-writers. From the specimens 
which we are able to glean from his essay, 
we should say that when his advice and 
his letters are both published, he will, like 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, teach error by his 
precepts, and truth by his example. He 
says he is very thankful to find in Cicero’s 
letters no description of scenery, and evi- 
dently means to prevent anybody from 
trying to describe ; having had to read let- 
ters written on thin paper, peppered over 
with such epithets as “lovely,” “exqui- 
site,” “beautiful ”—all equally descrip- 
tive of a woman, a day, a gown, a poem, 
a sermon, and many other things we could 
mention —and having said in his haste 
that all descriptions are a waste of ink and 
eyesight. Now, this is the worst of your 
clever men, they never believe in improve- 
ment. When they find a thing done badly, 
they say it ought not to be done at all. 
Here is a scrap that we do not believe Dr. 
Jessopp would wish omitted from the old 
book in which it appears. “My guide,” 
says this traveller, “proved an excellent 
one; he conducted me to a shady nook 
under a plane-tree; soft turf made our 
seat, clustering blossoms of agnus castus 
shut us in and perfumed the cool air, and 
the brook sparkled at our feet. The place 
seemed sacred to a river-god and to the 
nymphs, for statues of them were placed 
at various spots in the shade ” Here 
we are interrupted by an angry protest. 
What right have we to garble the best- 
known passage in Plato, and call ¢ha¢an 
extract from an old tourist? What right! 
Read on, if you please, Dr. Jessopp. 
“Why, my dear Socrates ” (and here evi- 
dently Phedrus got almost cross), “it is 
really quite absurd the way you have to be 
led about here, as if you were a traveller 
from another country.” Evidently on the 
banks of the Ilissus Socrates was a trav- 
eller. Our critic tells us that when people 
make a tour they should tell us what they 
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hear rather than what they see. On this 
memorable tour of full four miles, we 
suppose, from his home, Socrates (or 
Plato for him) tells us both what he heard 
and what he saw. Would our critic rather 
have had another oration from Lysias, or 
that delicious little cockneyfied ideal of a 
suburban garden? But Socrates was not 
writing a letter? Now, is not that cavil- 
ling? The Greeks, you have pointed out 
to us, did not write letters. They, the 
great originators of the world, had the 
magnanimity to leave this little corner a 
blank for their victors and imitators. The 
Romans copéed their idylls, their epics, 
their drama, their histories, and their phil- 
osophy ; but the poor plagiarists began to 
write letters of their own accord. This 
branch of literature, to which, as far as 
the ordinary reader knows it, the Greek 
tongue contributes, till we come to St. 
Paul, only a dull forgery, has at least 
three well-known specimens in Latin. But 
suppose Plato had really written epis- 
tles, instead of some tasteless person 
pretending to do so in his name, what 
could he have given us better than the 
gossipy narrative everywhere diffused 
through his dialogues, and ready for de- 
tachment at any such point of precipita- 
tion as we have ventured to supply? If 
the little sketch is to some readers more 
precious than a good edition of the Attic 
orators, to which the dialogue also con- 
tributes a surely characteristic specimen, 
if the landscape of Socrates may take place 
beside “ Dante’s picture Raphael’s son- 
net” in that frame of golden poetry to 
which the English reader owes his knowl- 
edge of their existence, —then do not go 
about telling people that they ought not to 
describe. 

No; rather teach them what descrip- 
tion is. Description, by all means ; “ word- 
painting,” detestable affectation! we give 
up to Dr. Jessopp’s scorn. Let all the 
people who use it be careful to write fore- 
words to the books which they are bound 
to publish sooner or later, but do not let 
them expect us to read any of their fore- 
words, nor after-words either. “ Vigorous 
Saxon ” is all very well, but there is such 
a thing as classical English. However, 
what we are concerned to maintain is that 
there is no reason why every young man 
and woman who finds any real enjoyment 
in his or her travels should not describe 
well. Itis not describing to tell us that 
you had a charming drive, that the moun- 
tains were looking lovely, that you never 
saw anything more beautiful than the lake, 
that the evening was 00 exquisite, — sim- 
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ply exquisite, we believe, is now more in 
fashion. That is the style of thing that 
brings description into disrepute. “ Few 
things are more irritating,” says Dr. Jes- 
sopp, “than to receive three sheets filled 
with descriptions. of scenery.” We do 
not the least agree with him. The letters 
which irritated him were, depend upon it, 
letters containing not one word of descrip- 
tion, only a statement, to which the writer 
aimed at giving impressiveness by repeti- 
tion, that the scenery which every one 
visits is worth seeing. And yet any one 
may describe who will use his eyes, which, 
to be sure, many people find a matter of 
difficulty ; but then they ought not to write 
about their tours, or, indeed, to make 
them. We can all see the color of what- 
ever meets our eyes, and color is the chief 
element in description. a do not peo- 
ple oftener see anything? Only because 
this vague tautology is so easy that they 
weave a sort of spider’s web before their 
eyes with it. Anditis not confined to the 
pen; we have seen pictures which go on 
shrieking at us that the scene was quite 
too lovely, — but, however, we are carried 
beyond the boundary of our subject, which 
is not art. If the tourists would but take 
a vow of total abstinence from expressions 
applicable to every kind of excellence in 
heaven and earth (especially that much- 
abused word “ lovely,” an epithet certainly 
to be avoided in our day tanguam scopu- 
lum), he would find his mental palate 
acquire a discriminativeness for all that 
constitutes beauty in which the power of 
description is latent. Let us propose a 
pink-ribbon badge to be sent out to Switz- 
erland forthwith ! 

We are sure that our new society might 
effect a wonderful reform, and produce a 
crop of letters that Dr. Jessopp would not 
disdain ; but we have no hopes that either 
he or his critic will live to see the fruit of 
their exhortations ; the present generation, 
we fear, is hopelessly demoralized by bad’ 
habits. Leaving the task to younger re- 
formers, we would turn to one or two per- 
haps more hopeful suggestions. In the 
first place, one should always re-read a 
letter before answering it. Madame de 
Sévigné once makes a naive little confes- 
sion of disappointment at her correspon- 
dent’s having failed to give any sign of 
having cared for her effusions: “ One 
takes so much pains with a letter, one 
does not like to feel it has all gone for noth- 
ing.” We are always liable to make our 
friend feel that a good deal in his or her 
letter has gone for nothing, unless we take 
the trouble of reading it a second time. 
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How much better a conversation would be 
if it were-possible for us without tedium 
to have every speech repeated twice be- 
fore answering it! The opportunity is 
given us in correspondence, and we throw 
itaway. It is surprising how misleading 
a first impression may be. We remember 
hearing it said by a person whose accu- 
racy has been more praised, perhaps, than 
that of any of his contemporaries, that he 
rarely referred to a quotation he wished to 
make use of without discovering it to be 
less telling for his purpose than he had 
remembered it. In correspondence we 
are more liable to the opposite mistake. 
We always exaggerate a chill or a snub. 
Now, before you let these things affect 
you, make sure that they exist. Take up 
the letter again, leave no badly written 
word in its obscurity, — perhaps it will 
throw all the rest into a different light. 
We have a significant warning in a number 
of the Mew Princeton Review, appearing 
contemporaneously with the essay which 
serves as our text. Mr. Norton there 
gives us the original of one of the many 
passages which Mr. Froude, as Carlyle’s 
literary executor, has used to stab and 
sting. “Henry Taylor,” Carlyle was 
made to say in the “ Reminiscences,” 
“was a man of morbid vivacity.” Car- 
lyle had written that he was a man of 
marked veracity. The words must have 
looked at first like the expression as it 
was printed. It is wrong to waste time 
and eyesight by making one word look 
like another, even if that is all the damage 
that is done by it, and we do not think sin 
of this deep dye is very common; but 
ambiguity of phrase is just as effective as 
illegibility of handwriting in leaving room 
for the imagination, and the imagination 
is apt to fill in blanks unfavorably. How- 
ever, it is not on the danger of such disas- 
ters that we rest our urgency. A letter is 
only half a letter if it catch noecho. It 
should not represent a slice of one’s life, 
cut off just where the edge happened to 
come, and presented to the first claimant, 
as equally suitable to all. It should ex- 
press the relation between one character 
and another, the aspect that a friend shows 
toa friend. The natural tendency of the 
human mind towards egotism always tends 
to prevent its being this unless we force 
ourselves, again and again, to attend to the 
utterance of another mind. Read over a 
number of letters before burning them, 
and you will be surprised to find how much 
information you have missed. If they be 
a few years old, you will find that much 
of it is irrevocable. You come upon 
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traces of strong feeling, and the facts 
which explain it are gone. Nothing is 
more chilling than the perception of this 
imperfect apprehension of one’s own let- 
ters. Sydney Smith says that a letter can- 
not be too egotistic. We venture to demur. 
A letter cannot be too intimate, it cannot 
tell us too much of the writer ; we have no 
patience with those scribblers who fill up 
half their page with apologies for “ taking 
up our time with their own concerns,” as 
if, forsooth, we were waiting for their pre- 
cious opinions on the concerns of the na- 
tion. But confidence is not egotism. If 
you get a letter that leaves your mind full 
of your friend, be sure ¢ha?¢ is not an ego- 
tistic letter. And be sure you cannot 
write him such a letter, unless you will 
take the trouble to read his more than 
once. 

Another urgent recommendation to our 
pupils (and in this we have only to echo 
Dr. Jessopp), would be to avoid apologies. 
The time people spend in explaining why 
they have not written is often sufficient for 
telling us all we want to know about them. 
A good reason for silence can generally be 

iven inaline. ‘ You were busy canvass- 
ing; I did not expect my claim to pre- 
cede that of the Senate.” “You have 
been ill; I would not have you die in my 
cause.” As for lesser excuses, let us take 
it for granted that nobody has time to do 
anything nowadays. Formerly, when peo- 
ple were more reticent and more leisurely, 
the excuse still occasionally to be met 
with in schoolboys’ letters that they have 
nothing to say, was, we fancy, more com- 
mon. It was evidently in vogue when 
Cicero begged Atticus to say whatever 
came to the - of his tongue —not so 
good a receipt for an interesting letter as 
we should like to believe it. Fancy hav- 
ing nothing to say when one wrote from 
Athens! What a large chapter of ancient 
history is gathered up in that implied apol- 
ogy! “ Athens, the eye of Greece, mother 
of arts,” unworthy to transmit any vision 
to the city which was her servile follower, 
with the single exception we have noted, 
in every branch of literature! The inhab- 
itant of that city had difficulties of another 
kind. Cicero fails to write because he 
cannot trust his couriers. Oh, that they 
had been ten times more faithless! Then, 
perhaps, we should oftener have had such 
pieces of news as that little Tullia is get- 
ting clamorous for the promised doll, or 
whatever it was, which it seems Atticus 
forgot that he was to give her. “She is 
preparing her action; she is getting up her 
evidence.” How greedily one turns to the 
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next letter! But. alas! that is all we shall 
ever know of the expectations of poor 
Tullia. Can we generalize the compara- 
tive interest with which we non-historians 
read that bit of nursery intelligence, and 
the account of Pompey’s demeanor at 
some important meeting of the Senate, into 
the advice always to fill the letters with 
trifling rather than important news? Not 
altogether ; the charm of these allusions 
depends a good deal on their lightness. 
The moment we cease to wish for more of 
such topics, we shall find that we have too 
much of them. Still, it remains true, we 
think, that the charm of letters may be 
said to begin where the importance of 
their subject matter ends; their scale of 
value as materials for the historian almost 
inverts that which marks their position 
for the general reader. We have some- 
what wandered from our immediate sub- 
ject, but the magnet will be confessed to 

e a strong one, and the divergence is not 
very great. The lesson of such passages 
is one of encouragement to the expression 
of all human interest, and the repression 
of that craving after the exceptional which 
spoils letter-writing, and poisons true cath- 
olic sympathy, in all its forms. 

Dr. Jessopp, we are glad to find, does 
not join in those foolish and ungrateful 


slanders on the penny post with which we 


are all so familiar. e will undertake to 
convince any listener who has an hour or 
two to spare that letters have been written 
since the penny stamp came in which 
Horace Walpole would not have despised, 
and Madame de Sévigné might have cop- 
ied. It must be confessed that the writ- 
ers are mostly female. Among men the 
art does seem to us to have deteriorated. 
The newspaper, the magazine, the pam- 
phlet, seems to have killed the letter, as 
the fern kills the heath. We have had a 
great wealth. of interesting biography in 
the last ten years; and, of course, the 
letters of important men cannot help be- 
ing interesting. But we should not say 
that the crop of valuable biographies has 
yielded an adequate contribution of inter- 
esting letters. The one volume which we 
feel inclined to place beside Cowper, and 
Walpole, and Gray, and the space we are 
reserving for Dr. , cron is that contain- 
ing Bishop Thirlwall’s “Letters to a 
Friend.” However, they alone are enough 
to confute these libellers of the great 
benefit of our age, to whom we can scarce 
refer with patience. We yield to none in 
thankfulness to the discoverers who have 
turned the dentist’s chair into a couch of 
repose, or to those who waft us on the 





wings of the wind to distant scenes ; and 
we allow, though we have sometimes 
thought our friend’s information hardl 
worth porterage, that the electric telegraph 
is a fine thing. But our daily gratitude 
is kept for the man who seasons our morn- 
ing meal with the thoughts or the experi- 
ence of those far away, who has made a 
channel for busy life into the chamber of 
illness or age, who has robbed solitude of 
its terrors, and given a voice to the hesi- 
tating and the dumb. Young man or 
maiden (it is too late to exhort your elders, 
though we should care more to do so), do 
not neglect this heneficent provision. You 
have here a means of certain and not ex- 
travagant practical philanthropy. You 
cannot — not the best of you, not even the 
youngest of you—be sure of being inva- 
riably welcome in the flesh. The most 
delightful of visitors sometimes comes 
mal-a-propos, or stays too long. But a 
letter is never inopportune or intrusive ; 
its mere aspect gives a keener pleasure 
when youth is past, than perhaps any 
other material object ; and its perusal may, 
more effectively than almost any vivd 
voce communication, open for one spirit 
the vista into the life of another. If any 
one knows the value of such a vista, he 
will not give ita small place among “ those 
little, unremembered, daily acts ” by which 
we may mutually brighten and soothe the 
life of our kind. 


From The Spectator. 
THE OPTIMISM OF OLD AGE. 


M. CHEVREUL, the French centenarian 
chemist who reached the close of his cen- 
tury of life on Tuesday last, is reported to 
have expressed on Monday the opinion 
that “everything in life tends to opti- 
mism,” and that he believes “that the 
people will soon become more brotherly 
and peaceful all over the globe.” As a 
rule, old people are usually regarded as 
pessimists, who praise those past times 
when they were strong and energetic, and 
disparage times present when they can 
no longer exert the influence to which 
they were accustomed in their maturity ; 
but aged optimists are far from uncom- 
mon, and when an old man is an optimist, 
he is certainly more thoroughgoing in his 
optimism than the most sanguine among 
the young. Certainly, for a man who in 
his eighty-fourth year beheld the siege of 
Paris by the greatest army which the cen- 
tury has seen in the field, to hold that all 
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things tend to optimism, and that people 
are soon to became more peaceful and 
brotherly all over the globe, does look as 
if old age could be something more than 
sanguine. Even the horrors of 1793, 
which occurred when M. Chevreul was a 
child, are almost rivalled by the horrors 
of the Commune, which occurred when 
he was a very old man. And so far as 
the peacefulness and brotherly attitude of 
nations are concerned, not even during 
the last great Napoleonic struggle was 
there anything approaching to the num- 
ber of men under arms, or the number of 
costly implements of destruction in Eu- 
rope, that there are now. The belief that 
all things tend to optimism can hardly be 
justified even by the improvement in the 
physical condition of the French people 
during the last hundred years, for though 
it is doubtless improved, nobody would 
say that it is still rapidly, or even percep- 
tibly, improving. With a debt that grows 
portentously, with lost provinces to re- 
gret, with colonial checks, and a republic 
that is always in a panic lest it should be 
defeated by the reactionaries, it can 
hardly be said that the last fifty years of 
the century have improved even the phys- 
ical condition of the French people. 
And as to their moral condition, M. Che- 
vreul must be a man of very marked 
ya with the anarchists if he thinks 
that French literature and ethics show us 
any signs of an ideal republic. The 
truth is probably that, as a scientific man, 
he is thinking chiefly of the great strides 
made in science and the arts, in knowl- 
edge and the adaptation of knowledge to 
human convenience ; but of France, of all 
countries of the world, it is certainly less 
true than of any other, that advance in 
knowledge and in conveniences means 
advance in character and content. There 
are characters which are only wakened 
into energy by the application of a great 
amount of new intellectual stimulus, and 
there are characters which are almost 
rent asunder under the same conditions, 
and the French character is certainly one 
rather of the latter type than of the 
former. 

But we do not intend to discuss how 
far M. Chevreul is or is not justified by 
the state of the country in which he lives 
in saying that optimism is the natural 
creed of long experience, but rather what 
it is which makes the difference between 
the optimism and the pessimism of old 
age, between the tendency of old age to 
accept every change as a change pre- 
sumably for the better, and the tendency, 
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which is equally powerful and equally 
visible in the aged, to praise the times 
past and to depreciate those in which 
they live. Every one with any experi- 
ence has known old people of both classes, 
old people who have grown cheerfuller 
and lighter-hearted as they have grown 
older, and old people who have grown 
more and more out of sympathy with 
their age as they have grown older. And 
we believe that it will be found that for 
the most part those whose characters and 
tastes not only yield easily to the pres- 
sure of the public opinion around them, 
but positively enjoy the sense of that 
yielding, —as a man enjoys the sense 
of being carried along by a rapid and 
irresistible current, pm, 3 to the for- 
mer class; while those who “row hard 
against the stream,” and are able to enjoy 
only triumphs over the resisting forces 
with which they come into collision, belong 
to the latter class. Carlyle, for example, 
was furious at the optimistic talk of those 
who belonged to their age, who thought 
much of great exhibitions, of commerce, 
of industrial ingenuities, of progress of 
the species. He wanted to see men grow- 
ing in grim earnestness, men who did not 
spread themselves over a great surface of 
life, but who toiled doggedly at some 
noble end. And the new levity, the new 
superficiality, the new love of distraction, 
the new dread of rigid, steady, unvarying 
purpose, disgusted him. Certainly Car- 
ye, with his eighty-four years, did not 
think that all things tended to optimism. 
On the contrary, he was, on the whole, a 
very gloomy pessimist, because the con- 
victions which he had mostly striven to 
drive into men had not been driven into 
them, —had, on the contrary, oozed out 
of them much faster than they had been 
driven in. This made Carlyle morose, if 
not in himself, at least in the attitude of 
his mind and of his conversation. He 
held that everything was going to the 
dogs, because he produced so little of the 
effect which, with his powerful imagina- 
tion and his intense convictions, he had 
proposed to himself to produce upon his 
generation. Turn from Carlyle to Mr. 
Gladstone, whom Carlyle in a celebrated 
passage reviled. Mr. Gladstone is san- 
guine, only too sanguine and optimist, on 
all the matters with which he is chiefly 
concerned. Mr. Gladstone regards those 
constitutional devices and developments 
on which Carlyle looked with such utter 
contempt, as only second to revealed reli- 
= itself in the blessedness which they 

estow on political communities. In other 
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words, he is at one —and profoundly at 
one—with those ideas of his age with 
which he has most to do. He is borne 
up on them, carried forward by them in 
his visions, trusts to their impulse, — al- 
most, we may say, to their inspiration, — 
as if they were the very organs of divine 
wisdom. And observe how, by virtue of 
this sympathy, he has become by far the 
most effective optimist of his age, — effec- 
tive because, while he has received from 
his age what it had to give, he has so 
shaped ii, and modulated it, and manipu- 
lated it, that he seemed to be giving it 
almost as much as he received. One can 
see in Mr. Gladstone the optimism which 
comes of a profound and almost illimitable 
sympathy with those ideas of the age with 
which he happens to come into the closest 
contact as one can see it in no other great 
man of our time. Mr. Bright has sympa- 
thized with the ideas of his age, but not 
nearly so absolutely. Tell him that the 
representative idea requires him to break 
up the United Kingdom into politicall 

water-tight compartments, of which eac 

must sink or swim by its own laws, and 
he turns aside in indignant complaint at 
so doctrinaire an application of a popular 
principle to justify a course which must 
undermine the majesty of the people. 
But Mr. Gladstone accepts the representa- 
tive idea with enthusiasm, whithersoever 
it carries him. He would almost prefer 
the minute cantonal system of Switzer- 
land to democracy on a large scale, for it 
is the fitness of the representative mechan- 
ism which attracts him, and to see wheels 
within wheels of representative clockwork 
gives him almost as much delight as it 
gives the astronomer to compare the libra- 
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tions of a planet under some new influence 
with the calculations of the mathemati- 
cian. Mr. Bright cares more for the people 
than for the triumph of the representative 
idea ; Mr. Gladstone more for the triumph 
of the representative idea than for the 
people. His reliance on it is like the re- 
liance of a scientific man who exults in 
the manipulation of a new agency. 

And the old have this remarkable qual- 
ity, which makes them more enthusiastic 
either as optimists or as pessimists, that 
they seem often much less able than the 
young to take into account either the evil 
which has to be set off — the good 
which they pursue, or the good which 
must be conceded as a makeweight 
against the evil which they denounce. 
Mr. Gladstone appears to discern no dis- 
advantage at all in that new application of 
the representative idea for which he is so 
eager. Carlyle could discern no advan- 
tage at all even in the older applications 
of that idea against which he was so bit- 
ter. The minds of these two great men 
have so adapted themselves to the intel- 
lectual medium in which they have lived, 
that they get a habit of almost or alto- 
gether ignoring those considerations which 
make against their own view. For it is 
certainly true of the old in a sense in 
which it is not true of the young, that they 
see chiefly that to which the focus of their 
eyes has by habit adapted itself, and that 
they cannot easily vary that focus so as to 
see what is at some unexpected point 
within their circuit of vision. Optimism 
and pessimism are alike confirmed in old 
age. The optimist is more and more of 
an optimist as he grows older, and the 
pessimist more and more of a pessimist. 





THE following are the results of a very elab- 
orate mathematical inquiry which Prof. N. 
Joukowsky has recently made into the laws of 
motion of a solid body having hollows filled 
up with a homogeneous liquid. Various 
shapes of hollows filled with liquid have been 
considered, as also the case of a vortex-motion 
of the liquid having interior friction. Some 

henomena of the interior motion of the liquid 
itself, in the case of the solid body when 
caused to rotate, were verified by experiments 
which proved conformable to the theory; they 
have shown that in a body whose rotation- 
velocity is decreasing from its surface to its 
centre (e.g., a glass sphere filled with water, 
and which is brought into motion), the mole- 
cules flow from the poles to the equator, and 
vice versd where, the rotation being suddenly 
stopped, the speed of rotation is on the de- 





crease from the centre to the circumference. 
The general conclusion of the inquiry is, that 
if we have a hollow body filled with a liquid, 
and this system be brought into motion, its 
motion will tend to reach a limit characterized 
by one of the chief axes of inertia of the body 
taking the direction of the chief momentum of 
the communicated motion, and the whole sys- 
tem will rotate around this axis as a single 
body, the speed of rotation being constant, 
and equal to the quotient obtained from the 
division of the force applied by the momentum 
of inertia of the system with regard to this 
axis. M. Joukowsky asks, Does it not ex- 
plain the circumstance that our planets, not- 
withstanding the variety of their occasional 
primary velocities, all rotate around their axes 
of inertia? 
Nature. 





